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1 ket. There were plenty of purchasers, nor did the| ton, leaving Mr. A. H. Everett in Rio, the physi- 













4 or sorry. After making a purchase, the buyer cx- | to warrant his continuing on his mission. He had en- 


4 the eyes to see if the sight was perfect, and looked 
+ jntothe mouth for the age. It was exactly as if a 


s ‘ O fr: . letter from Galveston, under date of September 7, 
| oa yg ae CS Sere published in the Union, contains the following infor- 


a rom the Courier d’ Afrique, of the French civiliza- : rey ' . y of 

ed of Africa. The female slaves fetched so high a|Continues to be the actual hing saad ies ph plies to General Hinton’s offer of his brigade of Ohio 
price at Medea, no doubt, because it is a French unimpaired its original powers and functions until the | mijitia to the president for the war with Mexico: 
, garrison town. 

















, count of the feeble health of the Empress of Russia, | ter says—'‘*The present tariff Jaw, (of Texas) will : ee . . 
_ her physicians have recommended that she should | continue in force; and orders gooutto Europe, by the preciate the patriotic motives which prompt your 
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| King of Prussia, and afterwards go by Milan and | crease the importations to Texas, directly from Eu- | 
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OreGcon AND Russtanw America.  Official.—-De- 


— |pariment of state, Washington, September 26, 1845.— 


FRANCE. The Russian minister at Washington has informed 


French slave trade in Algeria. —‘‘ Medea, August 8.— : 
A caravan of black slaves, all female save one, and A. H. Evererr. The bark Brazileri, at N. York, 
to the number of sixty-eight, have been just brought} sailed from Rio de Janiero on the 20th August. She 
here by the Beni Mzabs. They encamped two musk- | brings information that the U.S. frigate Columbus 
et-shots’ distance of the town and epened their mar- | and corvette Vincennes sailed on the 17th for Can- 





oung damsels who were to be sold appear to be sad | sians having decided that his health was too delicate 


amined the slave previous to payment, felt the limbs | gaged passage in the ship Courier, for New York, to 
to see if they were sound, agitated something before | sail in two days. 





cow or horse was purchased. The price, whica was 


mation—‘‘It will be perceived by the ‘schedule’ of 
ee ttee phate eee ee the new constitution, that the ‘republic’ of Texas 


‘state’ constitution has been accepted by the United 


a + 9° 
RUSSIA. States congress. 


DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. the secretary of state that the imperial government, 
desirous of affording efficient protection to the Rus- 
sian territories in North Aimerica against the infrac- 
tions of foreign vessels, has authorised cruisers to be 
established for this purpose, along the coast, by the 
Russian American company. It is, therefore, re- 
‘commended to American vessels to be careful not to 
violate the existing treaties between the two coun- 
tries, by resorting to any point upon the Russian 
| American coast where there is a Russian establish- 
ment, without the permission of the governor or 
commander; nor to frequent the interior seas, guifs, 


, S Unitep States? A | harbors, and creeks upon that coast, at any point 
Is. FAEAS FRE FORRION, OR UMET north of the latitude of 54° 40.’ 





ARMY JOURNAL. 
Army of Reserve. The secretary of war thus re- 


War department, September 9, 1845. 
Sir—Your letter of the 29th August has been re- 


St. Petersburgh, Mug. 18. It is stated that on ac- The tariff and our treasury circulac—The same let- ceived by the president, and referred to this depart- 











ment. The president and this department fully ap- 


pass the winter in Italy, and the emperor and em- | same mail which bears this letter, for additional im- | offer, and your name will be entered on the list of can- 


21 of September, and go direct to Berlin. She would | extended over Texas. It strikes me that the circu- | 


. ; li or mililary service. Ver 
_ press were expected to leave soon for that country. | portations of European goods, to be introduced be- et eee — y respectfully, your 
The empress would leave St. Petersburgh on the | fore the revenue laws of the Union shall have been | 7 : 


W. L. MARCY, Secretary of war. 


pass eight days at Potsdam with her brother, the| ar of secretary Walker will have the effect to in- | Brig. gen. O. Hinton, Ohio militia, Delaware, Ohio. 


! 


More troops for Texas. A company of U. Siates 


Genoa to Palermo, in which latter city she will re- rope, in almost as great a proportion as it prevents | troops, from Fish river, under the command of lieut. 


- main until the month of March. The Grand Duch-| the shipment of debenture goods from the United | H. D. Grafton, arrived in Boston, in the steamer 


ess Olga would accompany her mother, and Prince| States. The goods to be imported by Galveston | Penobscot, and were to embark ia the brig Cocheco, 


press, would conduct her majesty back as far as Ber-| the present limits of the Union, but to supply the | 


_ Frederick of the Low countries, brother of the em- houses, I believe, are not intended to be reshipped to from that port, for Galveston direct. 


The Baton Rouge -Idvocate of the 17th says: The 


lin. Prince Charles, who was sojourning at St. Pe-| future and increasing wants of Texas herself. Jn | company of U.S. troops which was remanded to this 
tersburgh, would depart some days previous to the em- | this aspect, they wili not interfere materially with | place by gen. Gaines for the protection of the arsenal, 
press, and bear the news to Berlin of her arrival in|the demand for American manufactured articles— | has received renewed orders from head quarters, for 


» that capital. woollen cloths, linens, the light faney cotton goods | T 


exas. It is expected that a company of the 5th 


The emperor would likewise quit the capital about | Not manufactured in the United States, wines and | regimeot will arrive soon, and be stationed here in 
the same period, and repair to Sebastopol, in order liquors, and a few other Jess important articles, em- | place of the former. 





' to inspect the imperial fleet, and to be, moreover, ; bracing almost the entire list of goods required in 


nearto the theatre of warin the Caucasus. Not-| this market that can be imported, under the present 


“ARMY OF OBSERVATION.” 
The New Orleans Bulletin of the 22d September 


withstanding the satisfaction which the emperor | tariff, at a rate more favorable than that at which isays—“The next advices from Corpus Christi may 
publicly affects since the last news arrived from that | hey may be obtained, after the tariff of the Union | be awaited with interest, under the expectation of 
quarter, it is well known that he is not quite at ease — have taken eflect. Cotton bagging may also be | hearing something further and more definite as to 


upon the subject. 


|included, but I helieve no importation will be made | the ultimate destination of our little army. We are 
The Emperor of Russia has raised Count Woron- | ¥ this article more than will be sufficient to supply disposed to look upo 


n the encampment at Corpus 


zoff to the rank of an hereditary prince. | the home market the present winter. The idea of | Christias a temporary rendezvous, judiciously select- 


3O0UTH AMERIC the extent of the importations, (in anticipation of a | ed for the collection and concentration of our forces. 
SOUTH AMERICA. ; d iva teh ge heel of | : 
“speculation under the charge of revenue laws), of | But itcertainly cannot be the intention that the army 


BuENos AYRE3 and the Argentine Republic. When | European goods into Texas, has been, I think great- | 
our last dates from thence left, the demand of the ly exaggerated. There are difficulties and risks ot- 
English and French ministers that the blockade of | tending upon the measure, which are apt to be con- 
Montevideo should be raised, and the forces of gen. sidered by those about to enter upon it. It must be 
Oreb withdrawn, having been absolutely refused, | recollected that goods shipped to ‘Texas, for trans- 
they demanded their passports, and they were de-| shipment to ports of the U 
livered to them accordingly. Of course a war was) to additional charges for freight, insurance, wherf ige 
expected to ensue—but a postscript to the very latest | 
aecounts, says, the case was about to be reconciled, | 
and that the whole matter would be amicably ad-| the ability 
justed. We wait for further information from thence 
with no little anxiety. It is to be hoped that Euro- 
pean interference in this case will not triumph. 


|shall stop there. The position is far in the rear of 
| the legitimate boundary of Texas, and to make that 
ia 
|to a surrender of the vast territory lying between 
; 2nS- | the Rio Grande and the Nueces. It was prudent to 
nited States, are subject | make a halt there at first. Asa depot and a point 
| for reconnoissance and preparation, none more con- 
and storage. Besides, they are liable to the increas- | venient could have been selected on the coast. Its 
(ed risk resulting from the absence of insurance, and i distance from the Rio Grande was a security against 
to insure, while in this city—sufficient of | surprise Ly any hostile movement of the Mexicans, 
i itself to deter many merchants trom the measure. i'while its location on the sea shore furnished the 

Gen. Henderson—who is, perhaps, the most po- | best facilities for the disembarking of troups and 
pular man in the country, except gen. Houston—is a | landing munitions of war. Now, however, sinee the 


point of military occupation, would be tantamount 


CALIFORNIA. candidate for governor, and will probably have no| place has answered all the purposes of a rendezvous, 
Accounts form Monterey, California, to June 17, | opponent. pond our scattered battalions are collected into a weil- 


state thatthe Mexican government was about to send 
a governor and 2,800 men to California to preserve 
that part of the republic from being dismembered. 
Captain Stephen S.nith, a passenger from Boston 
in the ship California, which arrived on the coast, 
proceeded soon after to San Bias. He was about to 
return to Monterey, and had embarked on board the 
schooner Julia Ann, now under the Mexican flag, 
when he was taken out of the vessel by an armed 


—--—- 


Orecon. A letter from emigrant to Oregon, pub- 
lished in a Jate number of the Fayette, (Missouri), 
Democrat, states that ‘‘Dr. McLaughlin, who has, 
charge of Fort Vancouver, and is governor of the 
Hudson Bay Company in the west, has treated the 
| two jast emigrations with a great deal of Kindness. | 
'He has furnished them with boats to bring their fa- | 

4: . - be ‘ Lo find . - } 
force, on account of a rumor that he had furnished ! murs, Byotts + i ga nc Ramabirrprcage, 00. 
arins and ammunition to the disaffected party in Cali- | 0?° pore a we eaten of ‘a withand dhoaae aa 
fornia, whose object is said to be the overthrow of | Vily, wnich & eh EEE +9 al e me tee cel 
the Mexican power in that country. Certificates | the a of the peotap rt ae Oe m I , i pare hk, 
had been forwarded from Monterey, from the cus Y pathetenm at 2 vt sega Meek Bers ants ct ped 
tom house, the United States consul, and the agents | oe — a grins fh ‘to ta sa abaitia nity pay | 
of the ship California, to the effect that there were re ete +h ae rs Kets ais tt 4 hundred Gaul printing 
io arms brought by the ship,excepting what belong- byt d cn sy Waray gts ; ; nes | 
ed to her proper armament. ‘There can be no doubt | ©89 False Crops. | 
that Capt. Smith would be released on the receipt of It is rumored that a delegate to congress will be 
these documents. {Boston Daily Adv. | sent during the next session, vy the settlers in Oregon. | 


Vol. XIX—Sig. 5. 





| 





appointed and formidable army, it is time to move 

|the camp. We confidently anticipate that general 
| Taylor’s division will march to the Rio Grande, with 
\the view of occupying that river as the line of our 
western boundary. It is not at all unlikely that the 
movement is already being made.” 


A detachment of U.S. troops—consisting of eom- 


pany A, 3d artillery, from fort Johnson, N.C., and 
company 1, 3d, artitlery, from fort Moultrie, S. C-, 
‘arrived at Pensacola on the 19th ult., under orders 
| for the Bay of Aransas, Texas. The following of- 


ficers are attached to these companies: 
Capt. M. Burk, lL company 34 artillery, comman’g. 

Brey. Capt. Geo. Taylor, A company, commanding. 
ist hieut. M. Gillham, A company, commanding. 
ist lieut. M. Churchill, | company, commanding. 
2d lieut. George W. Ayres, A company, commd’z. 
2d heut. J. Kilburn, | company, coamanding. 
Surgeon H. Hawkins accompanies the detach- 

ment and D. Perkins as Sutler. 
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Capt. Montgomery, of the 8th infantry, and lieut. 
Gibson, of the 2d artillery, arrived at Pensacola 19th 
ult. from Tampa Bay, en route for the north. 

The St. Louis Era, of the 24th ult. says—The 
steamer, Cecilia, from St. Peters, bound for Jeffer- 
son barracks, with four companies of U. S. infantry 
on board, stopped here a short time yesterday.— 
These troops are from Forts Crawford, Snelling, 
and Atchison, and are under the command of col. H. 
Wilson, who has been ordered to proceed to Jeffer 
son barracks—and the order further says, to hold 
himself ann them in readiness for active service.— 
Fort Winnebago and Fort Winnebago have been 
abandoned. At Fort Snelling there are two compa- 
nies of Infantry, and at Fort Atchison, but one com- 
pany of dragoons. 





NAVAL JOURNAL. 

Extract of a letter to the secretary from Commodore Fox- 

hall 4. Parker, dated 
“United States Frigate Brandywine, 
“Valparaiso, May 26, 1845. 

“] have the honor to report my arrival at this 
port from Tahiti, in a passage of thirty days—officers 
and crew in usual good health. Every thing in re- 
Jation to the squadron goes on wal], and great har- 
mony prevails. 

“J fell in with the St. Louis off this harbor, and 
the enclosed report from capt. McKeever will make 
you acquainted with his movements since leaving 
China. Capt. McK. was placed in a delicate posi- 
tion at New Zealand, but his conduct there is per- 
fectly satisfactory to me, and | am sure it will meet 
with the apprbation of the department. The neutral 
and judicious course he pursued, and his conciliatory 
and friendly intercourse with the natives, will ensure 
to our numerous whale ships visiting that Island a 
continued friendly reception. 

Extract of a letter from Capt. McKeever, of the United 
States ship St. Lowis, to Commodore Parker, off Val- 
paraiso, May 17, 1845. 

‘In obedience to your orders to me of the 2d No- 
vember, 1844, I got under way from Macao on the 
Sih, and arrived at Manilla oa the 14th; whence 
sailing again the 2lst, we reached Batavia on the 
1lth of the following month. Here I regretted to 
find that the Dutch colonial system of monopoly had 
confined the carrying trade of Java almost exclusi- 
vely to their own vessels, though evidently to the 
injury of the of the general commerce of the island. 
Our countrymen, however, occasionally succeed in 
procuring part of a cargo here, filling up at Manilla 
and the other ports of the China seo. 

“There being nothing, save ef a social nature, to 
detain us at Batavia, we left on the 19th, and, after 
a boisterous passage of six weeks, finding mvself off 
Hobart Town, 1 determined to avail myself of the 
spirit of your instructions, and visitthe place. We 
anchored off the ‘Town on the Ist of February, being 
the first American man-of-war ever in this or any 
other harbor of Van Dieman’s Land. ‘The usual) 
courtesies were freely extended to us; and, having 
taken on board a Mr. Mott, as a supernumerary, (a 
farmer of Vermont, and c 2 of the unfortunate Ame- 
ricans transported to Van Dieman’s Land during the 
Canadian difficulties of 1837, and who had just re- 
reived a pardon from the queen), sailed on the 5th 
for Sidney, and arrived on the night of the 11th of 
February. During our stay here the civility and at- 
tentions extended to us were peculiarly gratifying. 
On the 23d we left for the Bay of Islands. 

‘It is of interest to our whalers to know that all 
port charges against whaling ships have been abolish- 
ed at Sidney. I was likewise informed by the go- 
vernor that a removal of the port charges at Hobart 
Town would shortly occur. The proximity of both 





these harbors to the great whaling grounds of the | 
south Pacific, with the abundance and moderate | 
price of provisions, render these places of particular | 
interest to our whalers. 

“On the 3d of March we anchored at the Bay of 
Islands. Here I found affairs in a very disturbed and 
critical state, open hostilities having just commenc- 
ed between the natives, under the celebrated chief 
Heki, and the English authorities at Kororareka, a 
town of five hundred inhabitants. Her Britannic! 
Majesty’s sloop of war Hazard was lying off the town | 
to protect it, and a flag staff erected on a neighboring | 
hill, which had been cut down several times by Heki. | 
l anchored the St. Louis above the town, and oppo- 
site a place called the Wahapo, where is situated a | 
large Americap mercantile establishment, and whose | 
buildings at this time contained some sixty thousand | 
doliars worth of property owned in the U. States; | 

‘In these difficulties between the English on the! 
one and the native born men of the soil on the other, | 
I determinod to pursue a course of impartial nutra-| 
lity, and at the same time to evince, practically, my 
anxiety to prevent the usual barbarity of savage war- 
fare. ‘To this end { succeeded i obtaining an inter-. 





view with the chief of Heki, and making him under- 

stand the course I intended to pursue. I obtained 

fromhim a pledge that he would inflict no injury 

upon women or children, upon the missionary estab- 

lishments at the Bay, nor upon the American pro- 

perty at the Wahapo—a pledge which he faithfully 
ept. 

‘-It was reported to me that Heki was making im- 
proper use of an American flag, which by some 
means he had obtained possession of; and having 
seen it flying shortly after in one of his war canoes 
as he passtd the ship, I proceeded on shore, and, ob- 
taining another interview with him, inquired his ob- 
ject in displaying the flag of the United States? He 
informed me that he had done so purely in compli- 
ment to the ship, and in token of friendship to all 
Americans. After explaining to him the nature of a 
national flag, and that my country being at peace 
with England, he must not hoist it, as none but Ame- 
ricans were entitled to its protection, he desisted 
from using it. 


“On the IJth of March, at daylight, the natives, 
feigning a general attack upon the town, carried the 
block-house erected for its protection, took the signal 
station, and cut down the flag staff. At meridian, to 
add to the misfortunes of the day, the depot of pow- 
der belonging to the inhabitants, by accident Gow 
up, killing and wounding many. The town was now 
hastily abandoned, and in the course of that and the 
following day, sacked and destroyed, with the excep- 
tion of the churches and mission houses. Our boats, 
during the morning of the action, were actively en- 
gaged in bringing off the wounded and the women 
and children to the vessels in the harbor. The com- 
mander of the Hazard was mortally wounded; and | 
believe, in all, fifteen orsixteen Europeans were killed 
in the conflict, and about the same number wounded. 
The loss on the part of the natives is supposed to be 
greater. 


‘‘A request having come from the Hazard for the 
medical officers of the ship to assist in dressing the 
wounded, they promptly repaired on board; and, to 
carry out my neutral views, upon a similar request 
from the camp of Heki, they were directed to pro- 
ceed on shore the following day and offer the same 
services, which were as kindly received. 

“Feeling called upon to afford al! the aid in my 
power to the houseless inhabitants, I at once offerec 


a passage to Auckland, (the seat of government of | © J 
|ling, as members, and P. Barton Key, esq. as judge 


New Zealand), to as many as might wish to go.— 
Accordingly on the 13th, about one hundred and 





fifty persons—men, women, and children—were re- 
ceived on board, and, in company with the sloop of | 
war Hazard and an English whale ship, having on | 
board the remainder of the inhabitants, we proceeded 

to Auckland, and ianded them there on the 16th. It! 
was my intention to have sailed from thence direct 

to Tahiti; but, upon the eve of our departure from 

the Bay, such strong and urgent representations were 

made to me by the agents of the Aimerican property 

of the great danger to which it would be exposed in | 
the absence of the ship, that I consented to return 

immediately, and subseqvent events have proved the 

propriety of thatcourse. On the 18th we left Auck- 

Jand, where we met with great kindness from gov. 

Fitzroy and the authorities, an* on the following 

day anchored again in the Bas 


“All the American property was shipped aboard 
the American whalers, of whicn several were there, 
and whom I induced to reeeive and proceed with it 
to the United States. By thesg «pportunities I com- 
municated with the navy department, copies of which 
letters are enclosed. 

“The opportune errival, on the 31st of March, of 
her majesty’s frigate North Star, Capt. Sir Everard 
Home, relieved me from a delicate position, and left 
me at liberty to proceed on my cruise. ‘The docu- 
ments from him, in relation to an intended blockade 
of the Bay, together with the copy of a letter from 
gov. Fitzroy, of New Zealand, are herewith enclos 
ed.”” * * . ¥ ¥ 


‘‘The Bay of Islands has heretofore been the chief 
resort in these seas for our whalers; but the pre- 
sent difficulties between the English and natives 
must effectually close it against them for some time. 
It is computed that there are generally not less than 
150 American whale ships cruising off the coasts of 
New Zealand. 


‘At this season of the year the sperm whalers pro- 
ceed to the northwest coasts of America, and the 
seas contiguous to Japan. I have met several who 
were destined there. 

“At the Bay of Islands we have had no properly 
commissioned consul for some years. This, | found, 
had been a source of regret to all parties concerned. 

“In the general desertion of the place,] directed 
the records, seals, flags, &c. of the consulate, to be 
despatched to the care of the United States consul at 





Sidney. 


‘*] may here remark, that, in our intercourse yj; 
the various authorities of the ports we have visite 
and with the American consuis, the courtesies of |), 
former, with the attention, kindness, and high stanq, 
ing of the Jatter, have afforded me much gratificatic, 
and pride. 

‘*] have received on board, at Hobart Town, §\, 
ney, and the Bay of Islands, several sick and desi; 
tute American seamen, some of whom are now abj, 
to do puty, and serve partially to make up the def 
ciency in the ship’s complement.” 

[In connection with the preceding letter of cap, 
McKeever, we lay before our readers the following 
letter from the British minister to the secretary of 
state, furnished to the navy department, by which 
we have been favored with the copy.] 

Washington, September 6, 1845, 

Sir—The enclosed extract of a despatch lately 
received by her majesty’s government from the ¢ 
vernor of New Zealand, will inform you of the friend 
ly and generous assistance afforded by an officer o 
the United States navy—Captain McKeever, of th 
St. Louis—to the loca) authorities and the Europea 
inhabitants of that settlement, in a case of great 
emergency. 

In making this communication to you, I am com 
manded to express to the government of the Unite; 
States the high sense which her majesty entertains o 





































































































‘the services rendered by capt. McKeever on the oc 


casion referred to. 

I have the honor to be, with high consideration 
sir, your obedient servant, R. PAKENHAM. 

The Hon. James Buchanan, &§c. &c. &c. 

Extract of a despatch from Governor Fitzroy to Lord 
Stanley, dated Auckland March 26, 1845. 

“The captain of the United States frigate the St 
Louis, Capt. D. McKeever, did every thing thats 
humane and brave officer of a foreign but friend) 
power could do under such circumstances. 

“He could not interfere hostilely; but he sent hig 
unarmed boats, and went himself, under frequent lire 
to svccor the women and children, and convey tlien 
safely to his frigate. 

“He afterwards brought 125 souls to Auckland; 
and he is now at anchor in the Bay of Islands, ready 
to afford a refuge to our missionaries and their fam) 
lies, should they require such friendly assistance,’ 


Court of inquiry.x—A court composed of Com. 4, 
C. Perry, as president, Commodores Ogden and Sti 


advocate, for the purpose of inquiring into the cor 
duet of lieut. McLaughlin, while in command in Flo 
rida, was convened on the 24th ult. in the ante-room 
of the secretary of the navy. 


4 naval general court marlial was convened on the 
18th August last, on board the U.S. ship Yorktown, 
at Porto Grande, Island of St. Vincent, Cape ce 
Verds, by order of commodore C. W. Skinner, com- 
manding the U. States naval forces on the western 
coast of Africa, for the trial of leut. M.C. Marine 
and acting Master John J. Neville, on charges pre 
ferred by commander C. H. Bell and lieut. H.-A. 
Steel, of the Yorktown. The result has not yet been 
made public. 

The court was composed of the following named 
officers—Commander R. B. Cunningham, presiden| 
Lt. Com. H. W. Morris, Lieuts. W. R. Chandler, 
Geo. R Gray, Hy. 8S. Hartsteine and James 1. Het 
derson, members; Mortimer R. Talbot, chaplain 
U.S. navy, officiated as Judge Advocate. Lieut 
Marine and Mr. Neville have returned to the United 
States in the U.S. ship Preble, to await the sentence 
of the court. 

On the Ist of October, Commodore Jones will haul 
down his broad pennant on board the line of baitle 
ship North Carolina, and Commodore Stringham will 
take command of the ships afloat on this station. 

[.N. ¥. Jour. Com. 


Brazil Squadron. The U.S. brig of war Bain 
bridge, Purrington, was at Rio, from Bahia, and on8 
cruise, 20th August. 

The U.S. frigate Raritan, com. Turner, was 4! 
Rio, last from Montevideo. 


Pacific Squadron. Lima, August 5, 1845. The onl 
American men of war in the port of Callao are tle 
Relief, lieut. commanding Robb, and the schooner 
Shark, heut. commanding Harrison—ali well. The 
Portsmouth left some two or three weeks ago, 2! 
the Savannah a week ago, both for the Sandwich | 
lands. { Balt. Pat. 





Texas. We have accounts from Galveston to thé 
16th ultimo, but no news of importance. 

The National Register, published at Washing! 
states that president Jones has authorized col. Chat 
L. Owen to raise one thousand men by voluntary ¢” 
rolment, to be mnstered into the United States ser 
vice under gen. Taylor. Maj. Hays, with his com 
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mand, is also to co-operate with gen. Taylor. Ac- 
tive measures have been taken to recruit the num- 
ber of men required. 

The same paper states that president Jones has this 
year introduced the culture of tobacco upon his farm 
in the neighborhood of Washington. He has six 
acres in cultivation, two of which are from the Cu- 
ba seed. The experiment has succeeded well. One 
heavy culling was some time since taken from the 
field. He expects to get three cuttings during the 
season. The quality of the leaf is said to be good. 

It is ascertained that the following persons have 
been elected to the tenth Texan congress: Archibald 
MeNeill, for the county of Montgomery; Dr. C. Me- 
Anally, for Harris; gen. W. S. Fisher, for Galves.- 
ton; J. P. Hudson, for Fayette; R. M. Williamson, 
for Washington; and S. W. Perkins and W. B. P. 
Gaines, for Brazoria. 

Mr. David Taylor, a respectable citizen of La 
Grange, was killed a few days ago while altempting 
to break a wild horse, by becoming entangled in the 
rope attached to the horse’s neck. 





RAILWAY PROJECT, FROM THE NORTHERN LAKES TO 
rue Paciric. Mr. Whitney, with his party of ex: 
ploration, seven in number, quitted the Mississippi 
at Prairie du Chien, and crossed over the great bend 
of the Missouri. He reached St. Louis on the 20th 
ult. and expressed himself highly gratified with the 
soil and capacity of the country to sustaim a dense 

opulation, and with the favorable character of the 
route for the enterprise which he proposes and urges 
with so much zeal. 





we 
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Vire@iniA AND Ounio pispures. Another Parkers- 
burgh move. Ouv Virginia neighbors are not content 
with having kidnapped and imprisoned our citizens, 


and holding them in prison, under pretence of hav-| 
ing by construction, committed a crime in Virginia, | Edmonds called the court to order. The prisoner, 
although they are kKuown not to have been without | 
They are not content wiih this | 
violence and culrage upon the rights of the citizens | 


the limits of Ohio. 





They still hold the three citizens of Ohio, kidnap 
ped from our shores, on pretence of giving them a 
trial in their state, for acts known to be done in 
Ohio. They fear indictments found in Ohio against 
those guilty of violating in Ohio the law against kid- 
napping and a requisition from our governor upon 
the governor of Virginia, to deliver for trial in this 
state those citizens who committed the crime of 
kidnapping within our borders, and fled from justice 
into Virginia. This case would be within the spirit 
and letter of the constitution. Insuch case the gov- 
ernor of Virginia would feel obliged to surrender the 
fugitives, unless, induced by some high state of public 
feeling to withhold his warrant. 

Now, we believe the new indictments and requi- 
sitions in Virginia, have in view the getting up an 
excited feeling that may prevent the surrender of 
the kidnappers, if it does not ensure the conviction 
of the kidnapped. That may look to shield the go- 
vernor of Virginia from a proper response to a con- 
stitutional demand, by the refusal of the governor 
of Ohio to meet an unconstitutional requisition — 
If this is the view of the actors in this matter, and 
such shall be the result, let the actors beware, Jest 
their conduct lead to consequences the most deplor- 
able. Let them look well to this matter before they 
go too far to retreat, and before overt acts render 
such consequences inevitable. 

[Cin. Gaz. of 23d Sept. 





New York.—-Anti-rent affairs. The report that 
Scudder, who killed the sheriff, Steele, had been 
captured, turns out to be unfounded. 

“Big Thunder.’ Boughton, on whose trial the 
court at Hudson had been occupied for eight or ten 
days, was finally found guilty, and on the 30th ult. 
before the hour appointed by the court for him to be 
brought up to receive his sentence, the court room 
was thronged with an immense crowd of both ladies 





and gentlemen. ‘‘At a quarter before two, Judge 


Boughton, was then brought in, and ordered to stand | 
up and say ‘‘why sentence should not be passed upon | 
him.’’ Boughton arose, and, in a low tone, stated | 
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Marytanp.— The election, for six representatives 
lo congress,—eighty-two delegates to the general as- 
sembly, a sheriff for each of the several counties of 
the state, of Howard District, and of the city of 
Baltimore, took place on Wednesday last the Ist in- 
stant. 

Not having received all the returns, we defer a 
particular statement of the polls for our next, and 
give in this number the general result, so far as as- 
certained. 

Representatives to congress. Of the six representa- 
tives to congress froin this state, all of which at the 
congressional election held on the 14th February, 
1844, were carried by the whigs, rour loco and Two 
whigs are now elected, viz: 

jst District Joun G. Cuapman, whig. 


Qd 6 Tuomas Perry, loco. 

3d as Tuomas Warns Ligon, loco. 
4th «6 Wm. Fett Gites, loco. 

5th = ss A.sert ConsTABLE, loco. 

6th = « Epwarp Lone, whig. 


Baltimore city. The number of the wards of the 
city having previous to the election, been increased 
from fourteen to twenty, and new boundaries being 
given to the whole of them, no comparison can be 
made of the election on Wednesday with previous 
elections, except as an aggregate city. 

At the presidential election in 1844 the city vote 


stood, 
Loco—J. K. Polk 8,887 
Whig—H. Clay 8,414 





aggregate vote 17,301 





Loco majority 473 
At the election lst October 1845, the vote stood, 
Locos—Mr. Giles, first 15 wards 5,804 

Mr. Ligon, the other 5 wards 1,882 











aud of the state; and we are now informed that the| that he wished for a few days’ lenity in order that; Total vote of the city, less than the vote in 


grand jury at Parkersburgh have returned bills of | 
indictment agaiust three more citizens of Ohio, for! which request was finally complicd with. The judge | The loco vote of the city exceeded the whig 
aiding and assisting in the escape of Harwood’s| Cons | 
slaves, to wit: Burdon, Stanton, ‘Titus, Shotwell,| cluded by pronouncing his sentence to be ‘confine-| The loco vote of the city exceeded the whig 

The governor of Virginia | ment in the Clinton county state prison during the | 


and Joseph Romaine. 


has been solicited to make a requisition upon the| 


governor of Ohio, to deliver these men up as fugi- 
tives from Virginia. ‘True these 


men have not been | Population of the city of New York. ‘The census, 


he might see his wife and settle his family affairs, | 


‘ | 
then addressed the prisoner at some length, and con- | 


term of his natural life.’ ” | 


in Virginia, nor done any act without the limits of just completed, exhibits a wonderful and gratifying | 


the state of Ohio; but what of that? Certain men | 
in Wood county have, no doubt determined to seek | 


redress for the loss of certain slaves, from the three | 
cilizens of Ohio, or to punish them according to the 

laws of Virginia for acts done in Ohio, and to make} 
the courts, the executive of Virginia, and the forms | 
of law subservient to their views. The feelings of 
the citizens of Ohio have been justly excited by | 
these violent and outrageous proceedings, and we 

ad hoped that when time had elapsed for passion to | 
subside, our neighbors would more carefully regard 

our rights and adopt some course of procceding less 

offensive and conforming in some degree at least to 

the forms of Jaw and justice, but we are disappoint- 

td. The determiuation seems to be to push these | 
Wrongs to their limits. 

The constitution of the United States was not} 
adopted to enable flagrant injustice to be perpetrated, | 
uid the rights of states to be trampled under foot.—} 
Buch was nulits design, nor can any construction | 
be properly put upon it leading to such results.— 
le provision is that “a person charged in any siate 


mith ireason, felony, or other crime, who shail flee | 


Pom justice, and be found in another state, shall, on 
mand of the executive authority of the stale from | 
hich he fled, be deliveree up, to be removed to the 
late, having jurisdiction of the crime.” Now these 
iizeas of Onio, who have not been out of the state, 
annot have committed crime in Virginia and fled 
‘ence from justice. Such an absurdity cannot be | 
‘tiously urged. The demand of the governor of 
i'ginia, upon the governor of Ohio, in such a case 
Ould be a fraud upon the constitution, not an act 
der it. It would de an insult to the good sense of | 
® governor of Ohio, to suppose him capable of 
“ng made the instrument by a resort to sucha_ 
dud, to arrest citizens of his ownstate, and deliver | 
lem to the authorities of Virginia for trial, in Vir- | 
ila, to enable the tribunals of that state lo declare 
“act done in Ohio, a crime to be punished in Vir- 
Mat Governor Bartly can never deliver up any 
zen of Ohio, upon such acclaim. Tis our Virgi-| 
4 Veignbors know full well; and if they make avy 
‘Mand of him on such a claim, it will be with some | 


Hi De promptly rejected. 


result. ‘To form some idea of the progress, we pre- | 
fix the census at various periods. 


1696 4,302 1790 33,131 | 
1731 4.622 1800 60.489 
1756 10.381 1810 96.372, 
173 21.614 1820 123.706 | 
1786 24614 1825 166.036 | 


The population and value of property since 1825, | 
is given as follows:,,., 


2 pylation. Talualion. | 
1825 'D6,086 101,160,046 
1830 202,589 125,288,518 
1835 270,089 218,723,703 
840 a 312,710 252,843,163 
1845 304,785 226,727,143 


The increase of population since 1840, is 54,079 | 
—in five years. 4, 

Compared with the principal commercial cities 
of Europe, New York now stands sixth in popula- 


tion. 
London, 2,560,281 Liverpool, 236,437 

proper 125,008 Glasgow, 235,000 
Paris, 900,000 Dublin, 240,000 
St. Petersburg, 585,000 Amsterdam, 207,000 
Constantinople, 550,000 Madrid, 200,000 
Naples, 500,000 Lyons, 20,000 
New York, 366,785 Rome, 148,093 
Vienna, 360,000 Mexico, 150 000 
Moscow, 306,631 Edinburgh, 133,692 
Berlin, 290,000 Havana, 112,000 
Hamburg, 115,000 Bordeaux, 95,114! 
Havre, 25,613 


The population of London proper, is but 124,000, 
but with its suburbs, amounts to 2,560,231. The 
suburban population of many of the other cities of | 
Europe are included in the above returns. Embracing | 
the population of Brooklyn nov 59,925, in the popula- | 
tion of New York and we have an aggregate of! 
426,710 as the population of New York and its Sus | 
burbs. 

New Jersey.— congressional election, is to be} 
held in the 4th district, on on 4th of November, to| 


Wright. 


————-7 686 
Whigs—J. P. Kennedy, first 15 wards 4,962 
Mr. Wethered, 5 upper do. 1,118 
= —— 6,080 
Native American—Mr. Duncan 1,147 
14,913 
1844, 2,388 
vule by 1,606 
and native vote, by 459 
The loco vote in the first fifteen wards exceed- 
ed the whig vote 842 
The whig and the native vote in those wards 
exceeded the luco vote by 305 


The reduction on the aggregate vote of the city, 
was no doubt Jargely owing to the impression enter- 
tained by the whigs that the diversion of the native 
American party would prove disastrous to their 
iopes. 


HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 


1844. 1845. 

Cdunites. Whig. Loco. Whig. Loco. 
Allegany 0 4 0 4 
Anne Arundel 5 0 0 0 
Baltimore city 0 5 i) 5 
Baltimore county 0 5 0 5 
Charles 3 0 3 0 

alvert 3 0 1 2 
Carroll 4 0 4 0 
Carolise 3 0 3 0 
Cecil 0 4 0 4 
Dorchester 4 0 0 0 
Frederick 2 3 0 5 
Harford 4 0 0 4 
Kent 3 0 3 0 
Montgomery 4 0 3 1 
Prince George's 4 0 d 0 
Queen Anne 3 0 3 0 
St. Mary’s 3 0 3 0 
Somerset 4 0) 0 1) 
Talbot 3 0 0 3 
Weshington 5 U 2 3 
W orcester 4 0 0 0 

61 21 





Virainta.— Kanawha gas. The republican states 
that when the workmen who were engaged recently 
in boring one of the salt wells of Wm. Tompkins, 
isq. reached the reservoir of gas, at a depth of 1400 
feet, the augur, with an iron sinker weighing 500 
pounds, and a pole of 1500 feet long, was shot up 
into the air, and a terrific blast of gas continued 
fer thirty-six hours, when it suddenly ceased.— 
It seems that the gas is still in full play in most of 


the wells. 





Inpiana.—Eleclion. The official vote in thisstate 


“erior object, and the expectation that their demand ' supply the vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr.) for members of congress presents the following re 
v ‘ * ' — ~ 
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Ast district, Owen, D., 1,015 maj. 
2d ‘Henley, D., 843 * 
3d “ T. Smith, D., 540‘ 
4th “ C. B. Smith, W., 1.662 * 
Sth =“ Wick, D., 1676 “ 
6th * Davis, D., 2930 * 
7th ‘* McGaughy, W., 171 “* 
Sth * Pettit, D., 515 * 
9th * Cathcart, D., 343“ 
10th =“ Kennedy, D., 355“ 
8 democrats, 2 whigs. 
Democratic popular maj. over whig 6,384 


Democratic popular maj. over whig and aboli- 


tion 4,629 
Polk’s maj. over Clay 2,314 
Polk’s maj. over Clay and Birney 208 
Democratic gain since last November 4,421 

Legislature. 
Senate. H. R 
Democrats 25 55 
Whigs a 45 


Democratic majority on joint ballot 10—securing 
a U. States senator vice A. S. White, whig. 
This is an example worthy of all imitation. 
[Rich Enquirer. 





Missourt.— Convention to amend the constitulion.— 
The Missourian of the 11th instant, gives the returns 
from 27-districts which is as far as heard from; in 
which the locos have elected 49 members, including 
one soft, “‘whom his constituents have temporarily 
hardened by instructions,”’ and the whigs 15, includ- 
ing the four “natives” from St. Louis district.— 
“The convention,’’ says the Missourian, ‘tis of the 
right stamp, and will wipe every vestige of the bank 
creating power from the new constitution.” 


Ixuiwo1s. The following, extracted from a cor- 
respondent of the Warsaw Signal, is a specimen o 
the anti-Mormon ethics: 

‘Forbearance, in this case, is contemptible and 
pusillanimous; it is not in accordance with the spirit 
of our institutions; nor does it comport with the 


.} cut stone bullocks, or oxen, with their heads all front- 


which enabled our party to visit the Mormon City 
and temple, while the freight of our boat was trans- 
ferred into flat boats. We first made for the temple, 
which is located about three fourths of a mile from 
the river upon an elevation of about 150 feet above 
the river. From a distance it has a magnificent ap- 
pearance, but upon a close examination the work is 
anything but good. It is builtof grey cut limestone, 
three stories high, including the basement, with 
common, plain columns, relieved by a sort of Gre- 
cian capital, sprinkled with Mormonism. The roof 
and gable ends are handsomely finished, with a good, 
suitable cornice. At the west end there is a beauti- 
ful tower, well proportioned, and built in a very 
substantial manner. The basement is to be divided 
into several rooms--the largest in the centre, con- 
taining an oval stone baptistery, supported by twelve 


ing out, towards the congregation—the asses with 
their faces fronting the bullocks. They have a mar- 
ble front building, called a Masonic Lodge. A very 
large public house (to be called the Nauvoo House) 
is now going up. 

There appears to be considerable sickness amongst 
them, and | must confess that a more God-forsaken | 
people never appeared before me—the most squalid 
poverty I ever beheld. It baffles all description.— 
Yet we found some amongst them that seemed of 
good spirit, and talked as though all the human fa- 
mily would come and join them. Wa. Smith, bro- 
ther of the famous Joe and Hiram, is now their high 
priest and 1s to be, until Joe the second comes of 
age. In the proper place I omitted saying that the 
temple is to be surrounded by an immense stone 
wall, 15 or 20 feet high, which is now partly built, 
enclosing several acres of Jand. Many of the curi- 
ous think the wall means fight, when finished. There 
are about 5,000 inhabitants in the city, with long 
huts and shanties, with now and then a respectable 
looking dwelling.” 


mous city of Nauvoo and the village of Keokuck,| banditti. We remained and stood our ground, ee. 


pared for the worst, for about ten. minutes. ‘Th. 
mobbers retreating some little distance, made py 
further assault but finally retreated. I then maze 
my way for the city of Nauvoo, where I am at this 
time. Knowing the plans and designs, of the ino) 
faction in our county, 1am induced to be thus fj; 
and minute in detailing the particulars of those 
seeking my life, because | dare take steps as a peace 
officer, to put an end to the proceedings of the mogt 
lawless, disgraceful, and inhuman banditti that eve, 
infested our state. Inasmuch as I have in vain a 
plied to the citizens of this county, without the |j. 
mits of the city of Nauvoo, therefore, 

1, Jacob B. Backenstos, sheriff of the county of 
Hancock and state of Illinois, in the name of the 
people of said state and by virtue of the authority jp 
me vested, hereby again solemnly command the 
mobbers and rioters throughout this county to dis. 
perse, desist, and forthwith go to their homes under 
the penalty of the laws of our country, and such 
other consequences as may follow: 

And J hereby call upon, and likewise command 
every able bodied man throughout the county, to 
arm themselves in the best possible manner, and to 
resist any and all further violence on the part of the 
mob, and to permit no further de-truction of proper. 
ty, and to arrest all those engaged in this wicked 
proceeding and destruction of property, and threai- 
ening of lives, and I further command that the posse 
comitatus repair to the nearest points invaded by 
the rioters, and to defend at the point of the bayo. 
net, and at all hazards the lives and property of the 
peaceable citizens, and again reinstate the suprema.- 


cy of the laws. 
J. B. BACKENSTOS, 
Sheriff, Hancock county, Il. 


Sept. 16th, 2. D. 1845, half past 2 o’clock P M. 
P. S. Its but proper to state that the Mormon 
community have acted with more than ordinary for- 
bearance—remaining perfectly quiet and offering no 
resistance when their dwellings, other buildings and 





The Mormon war .f second proclamation by the 
sheriff of Hancock county, J. b. Backenstos, to the 
people of the county, dated the 16th September, | 





dignity of independent men. Many ofour law abid- 
ing anti-Mormons complain that they do not wish to | 
violate the law. Whatis the law? Do these gen-| 
tlemen know what the Jaw is? Is acting counter to 


} 
| 


states that ‘‘the burning of property by the mob, | 
commenced on the 10th instant, by a body of armed | 
men, who gathered in the south west part of this. 
county, headed, as itis said, by the notorious Levi) 


stacks of grain, &c., were set on fire in their pre- 
sence, and they have foreborne until forbearance is 
no longer a virtue. 

The notorious Col. Levi Williams, who is at the 
head of the mob, has ordered out the inilitia of this 
brigade, comprising, Hancock, McDonough, ani 


Ford’s or Deming’s will a violation of law? No, the| Williams; the mob is spreading itse!f in different di- Schuvier counties, but it is to be hoped that no good 
people are the law. What have the people done?—| rections; some of the mob have been in pursuit of ciuzen will turn out aud aid him or others in the 
Have they not repealed the Nauvoo Charter? Have] me since yesterday afternoon about 3 o’ciock; they overthrow of the laws of our country, and itis cer- 
they not justified the killing of the tyrant Joe? and| have pursued me on the public road and have threa-. tain that no good citizen will cross the Mississipp 


have they not signified their anxiety in many ways | 
that the Mormons should Jeave the state,—‘peacea- | 
bly, if they will; forcibly, if they must?? The went! 
objection is, that we dislike to be the aggressors.— | 
Shall we wait for them to commit some outrage | 
against the law? Are they not doing it daily? Shall 
we then wait till they come out and fight us? We 
have had repeated evidences that they will not do 
it. ‘Persecution’ is piteously cried, instead of the 
clashing of brave men’s armor. And thus it will be, 
till the depositories of corruption send hither their 
masses in sufficient numbers to overrun our beauli- 
ful state. Shall we withhold the club of vengeance 
from the viper’s head, because he recoils and mean- 
ly slinks away! If you will, citizens of Hancock, 
you stamp disgrace upon the American name, and 
entail poverty and misery upon yourselves and your 
posterity.” , ; 

“The Big Field,” ‘organized according to the laws 
of the state of Illinois’ by the Mormons of Nauvoo, 
covers 3,847 acres of land. The product of the 
field this season is about 30,000 bushels of wheat and 
about the same quantity of corn, besides, &. The 
“twelve” gave a “free dinner” there on the Sth ult. 
at which from 450 to 600 men, women, and children 
sat down. 

The rapids. The Nauvoo Neighbor says: When- 
ever we look down the rapids and observe a steamer 
‘try and sweat” a day or two, in low water as is the 
case now to get over the rapids, we think the U.S. 
government is narrow contracted and stingy. She pin- 
ches a picayune, and looses the commerce of states. 
Give the Mormons a grant, and if the rocks on the 
rapids don’t give the steamboats a channel in less 
than two years, you may calculate that the Mis- 
sissippi has turned, and henceforth will run to the 
north. 

Tho Mormons. A correspondent of the Rochester 
Democrat, writing from St. Louis, September 4, 
gives the following account of the Mormons at Nau- 
voo:— 

“The village of Galena is situated on Fever river, 
about 6 miles from the Mississippi, and now con- 
tains 5 or 6,000 inhabitants. The navigation of the 
upper Mississippi, in consequence of low water, is 
extremely hazardous. At this time there is not over 
28 inches of water on the lower rapids, and all rock 





tened my life; they levelled their arms at me, aud | 
desisted only when fired upon and the fear of death | 
put them in mind of their illegal mob proceedings. | 
On yesterday, an armed force undertook to take me; 
1] became apprised of their intentions—evaded them, | 
and fled to Bear Creek, where | had a posse comita-, 
tus, and {rom thence ] repaired, for the second time, | 
to Warsaw, to ascertain if any reliable force could 
be procured in that place. I become satisfied that I, 
could get no aid from that place. 


I became further satisfied that my life was sought 
by some of the mobbers, lurking about that town.— | 
This information was communicated to me by some | 
personal friends who had free intercourse with, and | 
the confidence and secret intentions of those desp-- 
radoes. My friends of Warsaw considered my life 
im danger and advised me not to go out, but to re- 
main secreted in some safe place; but my business 
as an officer of the peace demanded my departure 
from that place. I procured the aid of a personal | 
friend to guard me out of that place into the prairie | 
some three or four miles. All my friends advised 
me, that should I meet or see men with ags, that I 
had better evade them, and under no considerations 
should get into their hands. After parting with the 
gentlemen who so kindly escorted me thus far 1 had 
travelled about a mile when I discovered an armed 
body of some twenty or more men on the Warsaw 
and Carthage road two or three miles eastward of 
me and going towards Warsaw. I watched them, 
and on discovering that four men of the force, 
mounted on horse, left the main body, apparently to 
strike a point in advance of me, with all the speed 
of their horses, and finding that they were in pur- 
suit of me, I put the whip to my horse, as | was tra- 
veiling in a buggy, they taking a near cut, evidently 
gained on me. 


The chase lasted for a distance of about two miles 
when I fortunately overtook three men with teams. 
I immediately informed them that armed men were 
pursuing me, evidentiy to take my life. I summon- 
ed them as a posse to aid me in resisting them. I 
dismounted and took a position in the road, with 
pistol in band. I commanded them (the mobbers) 
to stop, when one of them held his musket in a 
shooting attitude, whereupon one of my posse fired, 





river with the design to aid the rioters. 


J. B. B. sheriff. 


PROCLAMATION—NO. 3. 


To the citizens of Hancock county and the surrounding 
country: 

Whereas, the community at large may and do ex- 
pect at my hands, a fair and impartial statement ol 
facts, with regard to the riot which has been raging, 
and is still continuing its ravages with the firebrand 
and otherwise; since the issuing of my second pro: 
ciamation the mob have become more infuriated thao 
ever: 

The post master at Carthage, Chauncy Robinsor, 
Esq. who is also county recorder, was compelled to 
flee from Carthage with his family in order tial 
their lives might be spared. Capt. Rose the treasurer 
and assessor of Hancock county was also expelled 
from his residence in Carthage and obliged to flee 
some secure place of his family for safety. At 
Warsaw Edward A. Bedell, Esq., post master 0 
that place and a justice of the peace of the War 
saw Precinct, was obliged to flee to save his ile 
giving bim but a half minute time to prepare lo 8° 
These gentlemen have been driven from their homes 
by force of arms, and threats of immediate death, ! 
they offered any resistance. 


Messrs. Bedell and Robinson, are well known wit! 
very many citizens of the adjoining counties 2" 
they are favorably known too, and are amongst ou 
very best citizens in Hancock (and if there be 8" 
merit in it, they rank among the oldest settlers ol 
this county,) Capt. Rose is much respected by 2! 
honorable men with whom he is acquainted. 
the night of the 15th instant an armed mob surround: 
ed my residence at Carthage in seafch of meas te) 
said, greatly terrified my wife and children, demao” 
ed entrance to search my house, and informed Mr 
B. that I must leave Hancock county immediate! 
under the penalty of consequence, which mee! 
death. 

On the night of the 16th, 1 raised an armed fore 
of mounted men to march to Carthage, to resc™” 
my family and others threatened. Ou entering - 
town we were fired upon by some of the mobver 
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of the distressed situation in which I found my fa- 
mily, in the hands of black hearted villians, guilty 
of all the crimes known to our laws. It is however 
due to say, that there are of the Carthagenians and 
Warsaw people, who have heretofore acted with the 
mob faction, who are opposed to this riot, yet, up to 
this time, they have not joined the standard of 
jaw and order; the families which I design to res- 
cue had all fled, with the exception of Mrs. Dem- 
ing, Widow of the late Gen. Deming, who was of 
opinion that she might escape their vengeance, inas- 
much as the death of her husband so recently, it 
was thought, had appeased their wrath against that 
family. 

After we had entered the to'vn, persons were seen 
running about with fire-brands. Anticipating their 
intention of firing their own buildings in order to 
charge the same upon the posse comitatus, under my 
command, we immediately took steps to prevent this, 
by threatening to put to the sword all those engaged 
in fring the place. 

We then directed our march towards Warsaw, 
and on reaching a point midway to that place, [ was 
informed of new depredations by the mob. I sent 
my family to Nauvoo for safety, under asmall guard, 
and took up a line of march in the direction of the 
rising smoke. On reaching a point about three 
miles from the rising flames, [ divided the posse 
comitatus, in order to surround those engaged in the 
burning; We were discovered by them. On our ap- 

roach, the mobdbers took flight, the posse pursuing 
with directions to arrest them if possible, and to fire 
upon them if they would not be arrested. The house 
burners retreating towards one of their strong places 
at the speed of their horses, a part of the posse pur- 
suing at full speed, and firing upon them, killing two 
and wounding, it is believed, others. ‘This occurred 
on Bear creek, about two o’clock this afternoon. 

[ commanded one of the detachments tn person, 
and authorized the person whocommanded the other. 
As{ was then satisfied that the burners had fled 
from that place, we directed our line of march north- 
wardly, when we were informed of the approach of 
areinforcement of mounted men, who were ordered 
to reconnoitre, raise the people to defend, and ai 
them in defending the settlement against the depre- 
dations of the mob. We then directed our course 
to Nauvoo, performing a forced march of about 65 
miles in the space of 20 hours. This expedition is 
the first effurt at resistance to mob violence in the 
county, since the outbreak. | have nowa posse 
comitatus, numbering upwards of 2,000 well armed 
men, firm and ready to aid me in suppressing the 
riot, and in arresting them. Lam happy in intorm- 
ing the citizens that 2,000 additional armed men hold 
themselves in readiness to be called out when neces- 
sary. 

‘l'o those honorable and worthy citizens in the ad- 
joing counties, who have profterred their aid in 
quelling this disgraceful mob, I will say, after re- 
lurning my grateful acknowledgments for the kind 
interest which they have manifested in defence of 
the rights of American citizens, the constitution and 
the laws of our beloved country, that, as yet, | have 
confidence that | can command force sufficient with- 
in this county, to arrest, or if that fails, to put to the 
sword every villian engaged in this inhuman outrage; 
lam sanguine of success, whether my life be spared 
ornot. Gladly will we receive aid from any of the 
adjoining counties, for the suppression of the rioters, 
inthe event the fgrce in this county be insufficient. 
lf no considerable number of mobbers gather from 
without Hancock, success will crewn our efforts. I 
am well advised that no considerable number from 


any of our adjoining counties will come and act | 


with any mob; and I now declare, that if the mob 
shall fire their own buildings, grain, or other proper- 


ly,for the purpose of charging the same on my, 


posse, | shall deal the same with them as though 
they destroyed the property of others, and arrest or 
put to tae sword all such incendiaries. 

Since my second proclamation, [ have learned 
further particulars of the scoundrels, who were in 
Pursuit of men on the highway on the 16th inst., the 
lactof which were fully set forth in said proclama- 
“ion so far as was in my possession. I now inform 
the public that Franklin A. Worrell was one of the 
four, who, on that occasion pursued me; was shot by 
one of the four of my posse, who I summoned on the 
‘pot to protect my life. Worrell died the same day. 

J. B. BACKENSTOS, Sheriff H. Co., Lil. 

Hancock county, Lil., Sept. 17th, A. D. 1845. 


This communication, instead of being conveyed by 
the committee, as it purports to be, was brought to Wor- 
saw by au individual, not a member of the committee; 
4nd although itis dated on the 16:h, it was not delivered 
unul the evening of the 17th. Tne citizens,and the men 
1 Williams’ camp, appeared to be well pleased with the 
lerms of the comproinise proposed, but were unwilling 
°actunder it. ‘he caption of the communication is *‘to 
(!e mob party and those engaged in burning the houses 





the most influential men in the anti: Mormon party, who 
strongly desire the removal of the Mormons froz the 
county, have throughout opposed the burning of houses, 
and were, therefore, unwilling to make the admission, 
that they were the persons to whom the communication 
was addressed. ‘To act under it, they conceived, involy- 
ed this admission. Believing that there was a possibility 
of effecting a compromise, and staying the further de- 
struction of life and property, [ consented to go to Nau- 
vo», and endeavor to induce the Twelve so to change, 
or alter the address of their communication, that the cit- 
izens might fee! free to act under it. 

I lett Warsaw about eleven a. M., and reached Nau- 
voo about three that evening. Nothing of moment oc- 
curred on the way up. About eight miles out, I was 
hailed, and I was also stopped as I was about entering 
the city by another guard; but in eacii instance they 
were very civil, and, after being informed that I was go- 
ing to Nauvoo on business with the Twelve, they offered 
no further resistance. | saw but few persons in the 
streets of Nauvoo. Mr. Backenstos, the Sheriff, had 
left aboutan hour before my arrival, with a body of 
troops, fur the vicinity of Warsaw. The work upon the 
Temple and Hotel is suspended for the prssent, and eve- 
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and property of peaceable citizens.” Now, many of, mand, and they were expecting assistance from the vici- 


nity of Carthage, and from several of the adjoining 
counties. At the same time, the Mormons say that as- 
sistance has been proffere:l them fron several adjoining 
counties’ and from parts of towa. My own opinion is, 
that both sides will receive less assistance than they ex- 
pect. 

On Friday, Backenstos had two encampments in the 
vicinity of Warsaw. One, which I understood to 
be under the command of Mr. Morcum, was 
in the vicinity of the place of action of Wednesday, near 
the Green Plains. The other, nnder Mr. Miller, was 
encamped on a branch of Charie Creek, about eight 
miles above Warsaw. His whole force, from the best 
information I could gather, was from two hundred and 
fifty to four hundred, though it was represented to me at 
Nauvoo as deing much stronger. During Friday, Back- 
enstos sent a written communication to Col. Williams, 
in which he requires the Colonel, and the leaders of the 
mob, to come in and submit to the Jaws, and to be dealt 
with accordingly; to give up the arms in their possession, 
belonging to the State, and a piece of cannon, which he 
said they had obtained by fraud. He gave them until 
twelve o'clock of Siturday to reply, and if they failed he 
promised to put every man engaged in the outrages “to 





ry-thing was quiet and peaceable, except the occasional | thesword” I am ataloss to understand what the sheriff 
appearance of armed inen, generally with a gun and’ means dy this threat of putting men “to the sword,’ 


which he freqnenitly uses ia his proclamations. He must 


| J met the Council of Twelve at Mr. Taylor’s, and | catch a man before he cun put himto the sword, and | 
b } . 


laid before thein the purpose of my visit. 


; 


‘not been engaged in the burning or destruction of pro- 

perty, and assured them that, if they would so change 
‘or modify the address—if they would direct it to indivi- 
‘duals, or tothe antt- Mormons. or to those opposing the 
| Mormons, or in any way which would not involve a dir- 
ect change of crime, that their proposal would be acted 
; upon, and aconnunittee appointed immediately to confer 
with them. I urged that if their proposition was made 
| in good faith, they could not object to the modification, 
jas that did not affect the terms of compromise. After a 
long and desultory discussion they declined making any 
change or modification, and [left the meeting. My in- 
‘yerence from what was said in the meeting was, that the 
‘events of the preceding day, the flight lof the Anties, 
and the confidence expressed by Backenstos in his third 
‘proclamation, that he could succeed in arresting the 
burners, had produced a decided change in their feelin gs 
from what they were when the proposition was written. 


l endeavored | therefore, take it thathe means to retaliate on them, 
to explain to thei the position in which the phraseology | probably by burning their property, or something of that 
‘of the proposition placed those anti-Mormons who had | kind. 


Neoreply, I understood, would be made by Col. Wil- 
liams to this communication, nor could it pe said, when 
1 left Warsaw, about one o’clock in the night of Friday, 
what course they would pursue. My own beliefis, tha 
al:hough the Mormons have now in the field the strong” 
est party, and have excited considerable fears in the” 
ranks of the Anties, that the latter will yet rally, and 
carry the warfare further than ithas yet been carried. 
They will, if itis renewed, attempt to revenge the deaths 
of Worrell and McBratney. Symptoms of trouble were 
manifesting themselves at Keokuk, I. T., when I left. 
The citizens of the township had resolved that the Mor- 
mons should not live in their township, and they had sent 
a om te to the Governor requesting him to have all ree 
moved. 





The effect of a movement on the part of the sher- 


| iff, with an organized body of Mormons well armed, 


Considerable anxiety was man fested to withdraw the | 


| proposition altogether, and repeated declarations were 
made of their ability and deiermiaation{to maintain their 
position, and to punish those who have destroyed their 
property. ‘They frequently declared that if the law failed 
‘to furnish them protection and redress, they had the 
| power, and would exercise il, to protect themselves, and 
‘retaliate ou those who had injured them. ‘They certainly 
/can bring into the field a large body of well armed mean, 
‘but I fear they lack the essential of good soldiers, viz: 
courage. I was accompanied o1 the trip by a warm 
anti-Mormon—a discreet young man—Mr. Brown; and 
| to show the mannerin which things are viewed by per- 
sons here, I may here state a conversation which occur- 
red with Mr. B. A Mormon, who had been burned out, 
‘gave him a description of the manner of proceeding: 


alarined the anti-Mormon mob for their own safety, 
and they, in turn, commenced deserting their homes. 
On calling upon the communities around for aid, they 
ascertained that the people generally felt much less 
sympathy with such proceedings as they had been 
indulging in, than they had calculated upon, and aid 
was not forthcoming. So far, all the lives lost were 
on their side.* They had exasperated the Mormons 
to such a degree that severe vengeance was to be 
dreaded. 

The St. Louis New Era of the 23d says—“On Sa- 
turday, the 20th inst, the Mormons, numbering be- 
tween five and eight hundred, under the command of 
Sheriff Backrnstos and E. A. Bepe.t, postmaster at 
Warsaw, marched into Warsaw in triumph. All the 





© Pwo clerks,” said he, ‘came out from Warsaw and | citizens who had taken an active part, or in any way 
invited ine toempty my house,and then set fire to it, | sanctioned the late outrages, had previously left for 


'duing up the whole thing just as politely as if they had 
been selling me a billof $50 worth of goods.” Thisisa 
pretty fair description of the way things were done, and 
the truth is, that there were not many personally engaged 
in the destruction of property. Those who are, reason 
‘thus: They say that the Mormons and old c'tizens can- 
‘not live together, and that the burning down of their re- 
| sidences is the most emphatic, as well as the easiest way 
|to show them that they must leave. 


| the crops, they say, are favorable for them to gu, and they 


‘the necessity of their going. This is the reasoning of 


the Fire and Sword party. 

I remained io Nauvoo all night, during which time Mr. 
| Backenson sent in a requisit on for six hundred more 
men. Aboutsunrise on py! morning, the alarm gun 
| —a large cannon stationed on the hill near the ‘Temple 
| —was fired, and befure we left the city the people were 
flocking in. I was informed by a prominent Mormon, 
Mr. Babbitt, that they would send out to Backenstos that 
day about three hundred artillery men and an equal num- 
‘ber of fuot or infantry. 


| 


The season ant | 


the opposite side of the river, so there was butan 
empty victory. Backenstos, after marching his 
troops through the principal streets, and making 
some pretence to search for offenders, finally drew 
them up in solid phalanx on the bank of the river 
and in full view of the fugitives from his vengeance 
on the opposite side. When tired of displaying his 
military preparations, and after satisfying himself 
| that none of the house-burners and mobocrats were 





‘may as well be convinced now as at any other time, vt|in the city, he placed a strong force on guard and 


withdrew with the main portion of his army to an 
encampment about two miles distant. The Mormon 
soldiers had full and quiet possession of the town 
| yesterday morning, and {o their credit be it said that 
no acts of violence had been offered, or was intended, 
to the property of their fleeing enemies; but on the 
contrary they avowed their determination not to in- 
jure but to protectevery thing pertaining to the town 
so long as they should remain in possession of it.— 





[ am disposed to believe the ; Across the river threats are said to be made, deep 


‘numbers were greatly exaggerated, tor Backenstos’ par- | but not loud, by the banished citizens. 


ty, which left the evening L arrived in Nauvoo was, re- | 


presented as six hundred strong, when in fact he had 


not two haudred with him. There is much sick- 
‘ness in the country. Each party is about equally 


atHicted with it, and from this cause neither party can 
muster its full furce. I was frequently told, that the ob- 
ject of this great force was to visit Warsaw, and arrest 
the citizens whe were engaged in the depredations. 

I returned to Warsaw, having effected nothing, so far 
as a compromise was concerned. 
the intelligence of the number of men under the com- 
| mand of Backenstos, most of tue citizens who thought 
they were implicated, and their families, crossed the Mis- 
sissippi, to the towns of Alexandria and Churchville, 
where, I believe, they will await assistance from the anti- 
Mormons of other parts of the county, and from Mis- 
souri. I am well satisfied tha! the Anties have no dis- 
position to give up the contest; in fact, many of them 
have gone too far now to retreat. I learned that they 
have invited Col. Allen, of Monticello, to take the com- 





Upon the spread of 


Every thing is said to be quiet in Hancock county 
at this time, the Mormons having possession of the 
three principal towns, Carthage, Augusta, and War- 
saw; but the prevalent opinion is, that it is but a de- 
lusive calm before the outbreak of a terrible storm. 
Some accounts state that the citizens of Keokuk, 
Quincy, Hannibal, and the inhabitants across the 
river, in Lewis and Clark counties, Missouri, are be- 
coming aroused, and that the old and more discreet 
portion of the popuiation of those places and coun- 
ties are beginning to think that Backenstos and his 
posse have gone far enongh. They have heretofore 
looked upon this matter with a good deal of indiffer- 


——.. 


*We have yet heard positively of the death of only two 
persons—F RaNKLIN A. WorrELL and Samvget McBrart- 
NEY—though rumor says that another person named 
LinDLEY has also been killed. 
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ence, believing it to be a kind of family quarrel be- 
tween the Mormons and a few hotspurs about Car- 
thage and Warsaw; but since the citizens of those 
places have had to flee the country to save, as it is 
generally supposed, their lives, they are beginning to 
make the quarre! a part of their own, and should the 
deserters be able to make a show at rallying, it is 
thought they will be joined by a great many who 
have heretofore stood aloof. In a few days we shall 
either hear that Backenstos and the Mormons have 
gone home, or that a general outbreak has taken 
place. 

The Springfield Register says that the governor of 
the state has issued a call for hve hundred men to 
quell the disturbance. 

Carthage, situated 17 miles S. E. of Nauvoo, had 
a population of 4 or 500 inhabitants, but since the 
murder of the Smiths and the hostilities with the 
mormons, many families have left, and the place ap- 
pears to be going down. 


Jack Mormon, is the appellation by which the anti- 
Mormons designate every man that is suspected of 
taking sides with the Mormons against their lawless 
measures. The anti-Mormon rioters on entering 
Carthage and Warsaw, notified the Jack Mormons 
as well as the Mormons, to quit their houses, allow- 
ing them only three minutes to «lo so. 

Mr. Deming, the late sheriff of Hancock, it will 
be remembered, was indicted for a murder commit- 
ted at Hancock, was bailed, but before trial he was 
taken ill, and died. The present sheriff, Backenstos, 
was elected at a special election io supply the va- 
cancy, held on the 12th of August, having received 
the vote of every Mormon in the county. He wasa 
member of the legislature of Illionis, and at the last 
session made a speech against repealing the charter 
of Nauvoo, on which account he was notified by the 
anti-Mormons, soon after his return to Carthage, 
where he resided, that he ‘‘must quit” by such a 
time. Instead of quitting however, he fortified and 
determined to defend bis castle. No one doubied his 
spirit, and no attempt was made upon his premises. 

The man that was killed in pursuing Backenstos, 
Franklin A. Worrell, was the man that commanded 
the guard at the jailin which Joe and Hiram Smith 
were confined at the time they were murdered. 





FLoripa—Sugar Culture. The Tallehassee Star 
of the 12th inst. says: ‘‘We were shown the other 
day a very fine sample of Florida sugar from the 
plantation of Mr. Miller, of Jefferson county, which, 
for its perfect crystalization and beautiful color, could 
scarcely be surpassed by the best Muscovado or N. 
O. sugar..”’ 

Tobacco Crop. Tallahassee, Sept. 19. We learn 
from our neighbors in different parts of Middle Flo- 
rida, that the amount of tobacco which will be pro- 
duced in 1845, in this section will greatly exceed that 
grown in any former year. The low price at which 
ibe cotton crop for 1844 was sold, induced many 
planters to turn their attention to other staple produc- 
tions of the south, on which they might reasonably 
count for a fair remuneration for their industry.— 
Tobacco and sugar have engaged this attention; and 
iv both of these departments of labor, every appear- 


ance encourages the hope, that their exertions will | 
Skilful and expe-| 
rienced tobacconists, individuals accustomed to the) 


be crowned with ample success. 


management of the tobacco crop in the West Indies, 
Cuba, &c.—as well as in preparing il for market, 
have been liberally patronized by our planters, and 
they have every assurance that their public spirit 


will be amply rewarded. The growing tobacco never | 


had a finer appearance; and with increased skill in 
the cultivation and preparation, there cannot bea 
doubt that Florida tobacco will soon regain its form- 
er reputation in the market. { Star. 
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GEOLOGICAL WonpvERS. Dr. hoch’s osteological dis 
covertes.—All who have read with interest that de- 
lightiul geological romance, ‘*Vestiges of the natural 
history of Creation,” shuuld not tail to visit Dr. 
Koch at the Apollo. ‘The reader may remember a 
passage in ‘tthe Vestiges’’ describing the autediluvi- 
an landscape, prior to the coal formation, when the 
dull and leaden atmosphere was so heavily charged 
with carbon that no warm—blooded animal could 
breathe it; when the ferns of the height of a tall pine 
flung their fan-like branches with unwholesome Jjux- 
uriance over the stagnant pool that blackened in 
their shade; when huge lizards of cable Jength un- 
coiled their sluggish forms troai the slune of which 
they seemed to form a past, and stretched their mon- 
strous length along the oozy banks that as yet no 
suanenne baked, no volcanic fires hardened into 
rock. 


Now, Dr. Koch upsets al! this melo-dramatic sci- 
ence in the simplest manner possible, by exhibiting a 
piece of rock older than ‘*the coal! formation,’ with 
the track of a bear’s foot and other warm-blooded 
animals imprinted upon it by the worthy witnesses 
themselves, who probably never dreamed that their 
‘*footsteps” were hereafter to startle some geologists, 
hike those which Robinson Crusoe saw in the sand, 
and cheer others, like those from which Longlellow 
tells us we 

‘Seeing, may take heart again.” 

But the doctor has that in his collection which rai- 
ses questions and disturbs old theories in a still more 
important degree. It is nothing more nor Jess than 
a simple rude arrow-head, not differing in any respect 
from those which are continually turned up by the 
plough all over the country. But that arrowhead !-— 
It knocks into a cocked hat the learning and philoso- 
phy of centuries; for it was found below the strata of 
antediluvian plants and shells, and underneath the 
thigh—bone of the gigantic fossilized Missourium which 
| Dr. Koch exhumed in the valley of the Mississippi! 

The bow which shot that arrow must have been bent 
by some “hunter of Kentucky” Jong before Noah en- 
tered the ark; and “the native American” who was 
on © still-hunt after that Missourium, instead of be- 





ing a Tartar from the north of Asia, or a descendant 
‘ot the Lost Tribes of Israe}, must have been a true 
_Alleganian son of the soil, of a breed somewhat old- 
‘er than Nimrod. 

| But the fossil snake!—‘‘the great serpent of the 
Apollo.” ‘This is undoubtedly the grandest osteo- 
logical exhibition that has eVer been submitted to 
public curiosity; for we believe no Saurian has as 
yet gone beyond seventy five feet, and this grandfa- 
ther of the seaserpents would reach at Jeast to one 
hundred and thirty, if the cartilage were restored to 
the articulations of his vertebre. We make him of | 
kin to the seaserpent because his ‘‘flippers,”’ like 
those of a seal, seem to mark him as a marine ani- 
mal, though Dr. Koch, while exhibiting his great 
carniverous teeth (daggers of ivory) imbedded in 





that he preyed upon the land while having his haunts 
along the banks of rivers. Three buffaloes at a meal 
must have been about a fair allowance for this capa- 
icious feeder, who plumply realizes in bulk the por- 
| trait which history has drawn of the great African 
|snake which stopped the march of the army of Re- 
gulus, and yielded at last only to the ponderous rocks 
hurled at him from the Roman catapult. Livy, we 
know, 1s thought by many to have been romancing 
in this snake story; but, unless gen. Taylor has by 
this time received his great guns, a serpent like the 
Hydrargos between him and the Rio Bravo might 
‘re-enact the feats of Livy’s snake with our army of 
occupation. 

The indefatigable Dr. Koch (who will soon trans- 
fer this worderful skeleton, as he did his Missouri- 
;um, to the museums of Kurope) is now fairly ia ad- 
vance of all other discoverers of antediluvian re- 
mains; unless, indeed, the Myloden, or mammoth 
sluth of South America be placed beyond che Hy- 
drargos, (Hydrarchon?) But there is still something 
to be done in this field of inquiry which will place 
the successful explorer upon a pinnacle of osteologi- 
cal renown where none can rival him. Near the 
forks of the Kentucky, near “ihe enchanted moun- 
fains”? in ‘Tennessee, and in the neighborhood of 
| Parisvurg in western Virginia, there is a prevailing 
tradition—nay, a strong living belief among many 
intelligent persons, that gigantic fossil human skele- 
tons are from time to time aisclosed to view by the 
|washing of the mountain streams. The writer of 
| this paragraph has heard more than one person asse- 
|verate on the spot that he had seen and handled the 
| remains—persons who, when told that these must be 
ithe boues of other animals Wan men, insisted that 
i**they liad measured the skulls, which they knew to 
| be human as well as any doctor in the Jand; for they 
jad split them to pieces to fit them lke caps on their 
}own fiwads, aud try lhe Jaw—bones over their own.” 


| 


| When Dr. toch was tured by the traditions of the 
;country to seek for the remains of the Hydrargos 
l among the limestove Kilns of Alabama, his explana- 
| tion was thought by many to be utterly visionary. 
‘They whose sueers at his credulity are now Jost 1m 
wouderment at his success, would renew their cavils, 
should he respond to this call to a still more doubt- 
ful field of research. But this we know would not 
deter him from looking aller these Alleganian giants, 
if induced again to visit this country aller he has 
deposited his Hydrargos safely in Hamburg. 
[N. ¥. Evening Gazette. 








A GIANT ExHUMED. We are informed on the most 
reliable authority, that a person in Franklin county, 
Tena., while digging a well, a few weeks since, 


blocks of limestone, evidently inclined to the belief 





which measures eighteen feet in length. The jn. 
mense frame was entire with an unimportant eXvep. 
tion in one of the extremities. It has been visiteq 
by several of the principal members of the medica} 
faculty in Nashville, and pronounced unequivocally 
by all, the skeleton of a huge man. The bone of the 
thigh, measured five feet; and it was computed that 
the height of the living man, making the proper a] 
lowance for muscles, must have been at least twenty 
feet. The finder had been offered eight thousand 
dollars for it, but had determined not to sell it at any 
price, until first exhibiting it for twelve months.— 
He is now having the different parts wired together 
for this purpose. These unwritten records of the 
men and animals of other ages, that are from time 
to time dug out of the bowels of the earth, put con. 
jecture to confusion, and almost surpass imagination 
itself, [Madison Banner. 





Henry Cray. ‘Numerous have been the occa. 
sions, as all know, when Mr. Clay might have taken 
the popular breeze, and been wafted to the highest 
pinnacle of ambition—when, too, as was thought and 
urged by his friends, he might have done it without 
reproach—when, indeed, it was urged upon him as a 
duty to his country, to his friends, to himself. But, 
always judging for himself, as every man must do in 
all cases of casuistry, which can be settled only by 
the feelings of his own heart, his auswer has um- 
formly been, when compelled by the decisions of 
conscience, to dissent from others, in such debates; 
“J had rather be right than be president.” His 
iuagnanimity, has, on more occasions than one, bar- 
‘red the door to his advancement. In the case of tie 
notorious charge of ‘bargain’ for the election of Mir, 
Adams, in 1825, it has for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, been in the power of Mr. Clay, at any moment, 
to prove by positive evidence that the dishonoruble 
proposals were made by those who brought the charge; 
but, who, having been spurned, and anticipating an 
arraignment on the same count, were first in court, 
with a gross fabrication in their right hand. But 
magnanimity, and that to a political opponent, who 
was himself the agent in this transaction, has hith- 
erto kept the key to the seeret. Ina future page of 
this work it will be unlocked.” 

[ Colton’s life of H. Clay, vol. 1, p. 190. 


“YANKEE NOTIONS.” From the Salem ‘Gazette,’ 
we learn that, since the year 1831, there has been 
drawn from the treasury of the state of Massachu- 
setts, under the authority of law, the sum of $3,138,- 
914 28 cts., for the following objects, none of which 
it will be seen come under the bead of ordinary gov- 
ernment expenses, nor for the special benefit of any 
party, but for the benefit of the whole beople. 
Lunatic asylum $167,615 08 


Hospital, Rainsford’s island 19,601 18 
Support of paupers 629,713 68 
Asylum for the blind 106,390 29 
Asylum for the deaf and dumb 46,770 24 
Eye and ear infirmary 19,000 00 
Pensioners 45,008 14 
Life boats 6,950 00 
support of Indians 7,025 08 
Survey and map 90,947 U4 
Survey of Boston harbor 4,0U2 69 
Agricultural societies and survey 63,985 70 
Bounty on Silk 9,587 90 

a Wheat 22,702 14 

a4 Noxious animals 6,432 66 

“6 Militia 240,595 75 


22,295 40 
13,000 OU 
3,000 00 
2,250 UU 
27,675 00 
218,041 8&1 


Board of education 
Teachers of normal schools 
American imstitute 

Society of watural history 
District schoo] libraries 
Common schools 


Grant to academies 3,000 OU 
Levising statutes 100,0U0 00 
Add to this the school fund 754,014 97 


Bunker uty. Relics bave been discovered upen 
Bunker will. On Saturday quite an excilement was 
produced by the discovery of several entire human 
skeletons, and on some careful search being made a 
large number of other articles were found, which at 
once identified the spot as the depository of the re- 
mains of a large number of those who fei! in the me- 
morable battle of the 17th June, 1776. The skele- 
tons were in an unusually sound condition. On one 
the hair was found almost entire, and in a remarka- 
ble state of preservation. Quite a number of mets! 
buttons, numbered from 43 to 52, were also thrown 
up. These belonged to the enemy, as they hear the 
numbers of several of their regiments, and as it 5 
well known that none such were worn by the Amer- 
icans. Knee buckles, musfet balls and copper co!" 
the latter being too much corroded to discover thei! 








found a human skeleton, at the depth of fifty feet, 


character or dates, were also found. The place 
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where these relics were fuund, is supposed to have 
formed a part of one of the main entrenchments at 
tne ume of the battle, and that the bodies were cov- 
ered up Where they fell, or were thrown in immedi- 
ately alter the conflict. 

SraTISTICS OF LIGHTNING. This subject is deser- 
ying of far more attention than has been devoted to 

i, We shall look for an account of the deaths and 
injury Sustained from lightning during the year 1845, 
with the more curiosity, being under the impression 
that there has been an annual proportion of thunder 
and lightning,—extending throughout the spring, 
summer, and so far, of the autumn. An unusual 
roportion of deaths and danage probably may not 
appear as resulting, because there has been we sus- 
ect, a less proportion of very destructive tornadoes 
tian is often experienced in the course of a summer 
season, but of light and health giving electric clouds, 
we have no recollection of noticing such a number 
iy any one season, We rather incline to the Opin- 
jou that there has been more deaths noticed by the 
yblic journals this year, oceasioned by lightning in 
(pis country, than on any former year. ‘l'his may 
result in some measure from the multiplication of 
yblic journals throughout the country, whereby ev- 
ey incident of the kind obtains more celebrity.— 
More cases, of cours®, would resulé from an increas- 
ej population also. 

How far science has furnished them with a know- 
pledge of the means of averting the treinendous pow- 
er of the electric fluid in thunder clouds, is an enqul- 
ry too little attended to—and hence the neglect to 
avail of preventions. 

How many lives that have been lost, might proba- 
bly have been saved—how much property that has 
been destroyed might have been preserved, by the 









worth enquiry. ‘There has been some attempt re- 
eotly at invalidating the efficacy of lightning rods. 
his is like invalidating public confidence in vacci- 
yaliun a3 a preventative of the simall pox. 

An obliging correspondent has furnished us with 
he following, originally publisied in the N. York 
urmer and Mechanic. 


GenTLEMEN: The published accounts of damage, 
ke., by lightning and thunder, in 1843, which { kept 
record of, presents the following result: 

Filly persous killed instantly, and fifty seven per- 
ms injured, besides four instances in which the 
imber of persous injured are stated as “several.” 
Ul tue persons xilled—8 were killed by two bolts, 
ateach time, 14 by seven bolts, two at each time, 
id 23 by as many different bolts. 

One dweliing house and seventeen barns, with the 
Bouuteuts of each, were set on fire and consumed, and 
everal dwelling houses which were struck and in- 
ured. 

Twelve horses, 4 oxen, 3 cows, 4 swine, 11 ducks, 
hen, 1 turkey-buzzard, 1 dug, and 1 cat were kill- 
| by lightning, as stated in the published accounts 
have befure referred to. 

At New York and Brooklin, in 1843, thunder and 
siining was very unfrequent, and the absence of 
lis naster-spirit of the clouds was particularly no- 
ted by very many persons whom 1 have heard 
tak upon tne subject—but in other parts of the 
ited States the thunder and lightnivg were very 
‘uve aud exhibited great energy. 
la my next communication under this head, | will 
dle tue number of deaths from thunder and light- 
ig 10 1844, as noticed in my register, and | will 
hv present to your readers, a brief statement of the 
aces where life was thus destroyed, in order to 
aw some conclusions as to the easy protection that 
ut have been affurded these individuals, had the 
iidings, in which most of the number were killed, 
ta furnished with metallic conductors. 
fhe number of thundér showers, which my regis- 
rol the lightning of 13843 contains, is eighty five; 
hd thirty seven of these destroyed human life. 
Aung the persons injured, several were resusci. 
wd by the free use of cold water, which remedy has 
rely, if ever, been known to fail where life was 
Mleutirely gone. 

Yur to the deluge there is no record of thunder 
i lightning, and it is probable that it was unknown 
ihe inhabitants of the earth at thattime. Had the 
uund-t and lightning been as active then as now, the 
“itlon of it would most probably have been made 
y Adam, Methusalah, and Noah during a period of 
'e than 2,0UU years. Adam became an inhabi- 
Ulol the earth on the second solar day of the first 
lar year, and lived 930 years; and at the time of 
Wr Methusalah was 234 years old. Methusa- 
| lived 969 years, and Noah was 599 years old 

‘en Methusalah died; so that an account of what 
*k place in the early years of solar time, was 
WN to these three persons in their own successive 
Ptleace and observation. 


pplication of a very cheap and efficient agency, is' 
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During the period when the book of Job was writ- 
ten, about 3,300 years ago, the thunder and lightning 
is spoken of in a manner to induce a belief that it 
was common in that day,—the ‘way’? which was 
made for “the ligntning of the thunder,” is mention- 
ed with much particularity, indicating, I think, a 
knowledge of that provision of nature which has 
mysteriously made a metallic rod pointed upward, an 
acceptable provision in this for the protection of life 
and property—the act being deemed the essence of 
the confidence in this protection. 

I have not yet heard of a case of loss of life from 
thunder and lightning in any building or vessel that 
was provided with a conductor. 

In 1843 three buildings were struck by lightning, 
which were furnished with conductors, but no per- 
son was injured in either case. 


The British parliament in 1839 appointed a com- 
mission to investigate the extent of damage by light- 
ning on board of the public ships. The commission 
comprised the following named gentlemen: Rear ad- 
miral J. A. Griffiths, chairman, rear admiral sir J. 
Gordon, K. C. B., capt. James Clark Ross, R. N., 
professor Daniell, F. R. S.. Mr. John Finchman, 
master shipwright, Walter Clinton, secretary. This 
committee made very extensive investigations, and 
a very elaborate report, containing a particular state- 
ment of numerous instances of damage, the extent of 
which, I may, as opportunity or leisure occurs, tran- 
scribe for the information of your readers. ‘The 
opinion which the conimittee expressed, is drawn 
from the facts which come under their examination, 
and in conclusion, they say: ‘*no instance, so far as 
we are aware of, has ever occurred of a ship sus- 
taining injury when struck by lightning, if the con- 
ductor was up to the mast head, and the continuity 
uninterrupted to the water.”’ In my previous com- 
munications, I have stated that the hon. D. Hen- 
shaw, secretary of the navy, ina letter to me, of 
August, 1843, states tiat no instance of damage by 
lightning on board of American ships has been known, 
when the conductors were up. The conductors used 
are, for the large ships, iron wire, five-sixteenths of 
an inch in diameter, costing about one cent per foot, 
and for sloops of war, quarter inch wire is used. A 
house or barn can thus be protected from damage 
by lightning, for one dollar. Yours, &c. 

EK. Mertam. 


[From the same of Aug. 7.] 

The lightning has been very active the present 
year; many persons have been killed, and much pro- 
perty destroyed, most of which might have been pre- 
served by the erection of a cheap metallic lightning 
wire, costing a single dollar. 

It rarely happens that owners of property which 
has been injured by lightning, take any precaution 
afterwards to guard against injury by lightning.— 
The house of B. Skidmore, ¢sq., in Franklin st., is 
the only case I now recollect. Mr. Skidmore’s 
house was struck by lightning, and he then put up 
two small rods. These have been found efficient— 
and it is a reasonable service, and however mysteri- 
ous and wonderful, is acceptable. 

In Barre, Mass., a barn was burnt by lightning 
thirteen years ago; two barns were burnt upon the 
ground, and on the 22d of July, ’45, boti these were 
burnt by lightning. 

I recollect an instance where a house in Massa- 
chusetts was struck twice one afternoon, by light- 
ning. 

A vessel arrived at New York, in February last, 
from Vera Cruz, was struck by lightning six times 
in one hour. Thunder storms have done damage in 
Hagerstown, Md., three several times the present 
year, and yet the inhabitants won't put up rods.— 
The thunder storm of the 25th of April, which ex- 
tended from Virginia to the Day of Fundy, travelled 
that whole distance in less than four hours. The 
lightning was very energetic. Four persons were 
killed instantaneously in buildings that might have 
been protected by rods. Six barns were burnt, all 
of which might have been saved by a Iittie iron 
guard, costing but eight shillings. 

The testimony of the lightning of this storm is in 
accordance with that of previous spring thunder 
storms, and to this point, that new hay 1s not the 
body which attracts the lightning, for more barns 
are burnt containing no hay, or old hay, than those 
containing new hay. That theory, therefore, is un- 
settled by the lightning itself, and very high authori- 
ty it is. 

ae many dwellings are struck by lightning as 
barns, but few dwellings are set on fire by lightning. 
| know of none last year, and of but one this year, 
which have been burnt by electric fire. The thun- 
der storm of July 14th was very active, and travelied 
nearly the same path as that of the 25th of April.— 
Six persons were deprived of life by the lightning of 
this storm. 
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The storm of the 22d of July was also active, but 
not so destructive to human life. This storm was 
preceded by storms in more northern latitudes, both 
on Sunday and Monday, and was followed by hail 
and wind that was terrible. With regard to light- 
ning rods we have this testimony from time and ex- 
perience, viz: that no case is to be found on record 
of loss of life in a building or vessel protected by a 
lightning conductor. This is conclusive. 

Ships of war are often struck and damaged when 
not protected by lightning chains, notwithstanding 
their iron guns; but steam vessels are rarely struck, 
and never injured; although full of iron. The iron 
does not attract the lightning but a few feet, as is 
evidenced by railroads and steamboats, but it con- 
ducts it. No human being has ever been injured on 
board a steamer by lightning—at least } have never 
heard of such a case, and [ have made extensive en- 

uiry. 
. When the explosion of a thunder bolt takes place 
in the clouds, the scintillatians are thrown to a great 
distance, and often very numerous. I will make a 
synopsis of my lightning register for the present year 
fur next week’s paper. E. Meriam. 


The correspondent to whom we are indebted for 
the above extracts, remarks ‘1, too, have specially 
noticed the effects of lightning for over thirty years, 
and recollect of hearing of no death by lightning in 
a building protected by lightning rods.” 

And he also truly observes that, 

‘Besides the destruction of property and life, there 
is much suffering endured from fear, which might 
greatly be mitigated if the discoveries and recom- 
inendations of Dr. Franklin were heeded.”’ 


ODOR OF LIGHTNING. 

Why lightning, where it strikes, leaves a strong 
sulphurous odor, has been the subject of some inves- 
tigation. One explanation, if we mistake not, 
adopted by professor Humphries, is that a portion 
of the etherial atmosphere, that is, of that substance 
which occupies the space in the solar system, be- 
yond the atmosphere that appertams to our globe, be- 
comes ignited and is evolved by the spark. We 
were overhauling some authorities in search of what 
has been said upon this subject, when the following 
reached us: 

‘““The odors developed by electricity and lightning 
having heretofore escaped investigation, prof. Schan- 
lein has been empioyed in enquiries respecting them 
for six years past. He has found the same in elec- 
trizing water, and from the electrical brush. This 
odor is acted upon by certain electrical influences 
and by heat. He has succeeded in producing an 
‘odorized atmosphere,’ by which many chemical 
effects are produced—among which is its power of 
bleaching, like chlorine! Metals in a minute state in- 
stantly destroy the principle and become oxygeniz- 
ed. iodine is changed by it into iodic acid, phos- 
phorus into phosphoric acid, &c. Its constitution 
he thinks, isomeric with peroxide-hydrogen.” 


PrinceLy ponaTion. The bey of Tunis has sent 
to Mr. Horace H. Day, of Maiden lane, a heavy 
snuli—box of pure gold set with numerous diamonds, 
as an acknowledgement of Mr. Day’s attention in 
sending to his highness, two or three years ago, sev- 
eral articles of India rubber manufactories, particu- 
larly a portable India rubber boat, a pair of corruga- 
ted boots and breeches, and an India rubber vessel 
to be used in transporting water upon the backs of 
camels, in the place of goat skins. The bey’s splen~ 
did present, (which is said to be intrinsically worth 
nut less than £500,) was forwarded by our consul at 
Tunis, Mr. Paine, accompanied by the following cur- 
respo..dence: 

“U.S. Consulate, Tunis, June 3d, 1845. 

Sir: The departure for America, of Mr. William 
R. B. Gale, my late vice consul, enables me to for- 
ward you an acknowledgement from the pacha bey 
of Tuuis, in return for the India rubber boat, and 
other articles of the same material, which you en- 
trusted to ine for his highness. The original letter, 
in Arabic, which his highuess wrote to me upon the 
subject, is enciused, and accompanying it a literal 
translation. 

Believe me, sir, it affurds me the sincerest plea- 
sure to find American skill thus appreciated in a far 
distant land, and to have been rendered the medium 
for extending the knowledge of the ingenuity of my 
countrymen. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your very obedient 
servant, JOHN HOWARD PAINE. 
For Mr. Herace H. Day, Maiden lane, N. York.” 


‘‘Giory To Gop! From the slave of the All Powerfu 
God, the Mouchir Achmet Pacha Bey, Emir of the 
Tunis Armies. To our Ally, John Howard Paine, 





Consul General of the American Government at Ty. 
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nis: We have received from you divers objects form- 
ed of a material which water cannot penetrate, and 
which your letter whereby they were accompanied, 
declares to have been sent to us, by the inventor, 
Horace H. Day, of New York, in the American 
country. This is the first time we have seen any- 
thing of the sort from an American. They have 
gratified us much. There will come to you, here- 
with, a box of Gold, adorned with brilliants. We 
desire that you will have the goodness to send it to 
Mr. Day, that he may have a remembrance of us, as 
we have of him, in the productions which he has 
placed in our possession. May God have vou under 
his holy guardianship—Written the 28th day of Jo- 
mabhi E!-Aouel, the year 1261. (Corresponding with 
June 3d, 1845.)” [M. Y. Jour. of Com. 
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Epnrata (PENN.) CELEBRATION. Thursday last 
was the day fixed upon by the committee having the 
matter in charge, for the ceremonies appropriate to 
the laying of the corner stone of the monument, to) 
be erected to the memory of those revolutionary 
soldiers, who were so kindly received and taken care 
of at Ephrata, and there died from wounds and other 
injuries received at the battle of Brandywine. The 
day was, for this advanced season of the year, upu- 
sually mild and agreeable; resembling more in its 
blandness and warmth the spring time of the year, | 
than the season of autumn’s ‘‘sear and yellow leaf.” 
The weather, too, for a number of days preceding 
the celebration, was very favorable to the troops 
who remained in encampment.* 

*Note. The above paragraph should have formed 
the head of the first column on p. 57. 


priest, and bearing the title of bishop of Nankin, a 





all paragraphs which contain the most distant allu- 
sion to religious matters in their periodicals, which 
are not expressly authorized by their license to treat 
of religious controversies. 

A cabinet order of the electoral prince regent of 
Hesse Cassel] has been received at Cassel, by which 
the formation af German communities is prohibited 
in the whole electorate. ‘The propagation of the 
doctrines of the new Catholics is forbidden, and the 
police are to take care that no subscriptions and 
collections in their favor are set on foot in Hesse 
Cassel. 

Prussia. Accounts from. Berlin state that the go- 
vernment is endeavoring to put down the religious 
excitement in Prussia, by preventing public meet- 


was to take place on the 20th, was stopped by the 
police, at the moment when the people were assem- 
bling. A declaration to that effect is to be published 
by the king. 


Rome. Letters from Rome of the 11th, state that 
M. Rossi, the envoy extraordinary of France at 
Rome, finding that he could not prevail upon cardi- 
nal Lanbruschini to return a definite reply to his 


ings. A meeting of ihe ‘friends of the light,”’ which | 





communications, had demanded and obtained an au- 


dience of the Pope. This interview, it appears, was | 


the Champion of Right; William Smith, the Paty;. 
archal Jacob’s Staff; Milford Woodruff, the Banner 
of the Gospel; George A. Smith, the Entablature o¢ 
Truth; Orson Pratt, the Guage of Philosophy; Jno. 
E. Page, the Sun Dial; Lyman Wrtght, the wild Ram 
of the Mountain. The keeper of the rolls has charge of 
the men at work on the temple. It is supposed tha; 
the Mormons inhabitants of that city are full 20,99 
souls, and of the surrounding country 10,000 more— 
the only property owned in common is the lemple 
and the hotel—they are industrious—geod farmers 
—raise wheat plentifully, and are about to engage jy 
manufactures. The whole community may be con. 
sidered in their peculiar tenets as singular and re. 
markable, and in after ages their temple, like tho 
ruins of Palenque, may strike the beholder with 
wonder, and history may be able to explain what 
race worshipped there. [MW ¥. Sun. 
Tue Episcopat convENTION oF Onto. This body 
closed its session on Saturday evening. The reporis 
from the different parishes were very encouraging, 
and spoke favorably of the spread of sound and pri. 
mitive church doctrines. There is, however, a lack 
of laborers in the field, owing principally to the 
want of funds to swstain them. With a view to re. 
medy the difficulty, the canon of the general con. 
vention, authorizing the bishops to ordain to the or. 


not attended with a satisfactory result. Thereasons |der of deacons, persons of inferior education and 


adduced by M. Rossi with great firmness against the 
Jesuits so indisposed the Pope that his holiness de- 


mental acquirements, is now required for that holy 
office, was taken up and warmly discussed. It was 


viated from that tranquil demeanor which is his pe- | passed by a small majority, but was subsequently re. 


culiar habit, and openly ueclared that he would resist 

France, as he resisted Russia and Prussia. It was 

believed that M. Rossi would shortly quit Rome. 
[London Times. 


considered and postponed. 
The usual annual missionary meeting was held on 


Saturday afternoon at Christ’s church, at which time 
the bishop made a powerful appeal in behalf of the 


diocesan Missionary and Educational Society, and 


Tue JeEsuiT QuEsTION oF SwirzsRLANp, is said a collection was taken up in behalf of those objects, 
CurisTiaNiry IN THE East. According toa letter! to be in the hands of Austria, Prussia, and France; 
which has been received from M. Beris, a French) aod France negotiates actively with the Pope to set- 


tle her own embarrassments about the order, whese 





[ Cincinnati Atlas, 15th. 


Tue UniversatisTs oF THE UnirepD Srares, held 


tenth part of the population of the province of Kian- | cause has been rather too earnestly and vehemently their annual convention at Boston on W ednesday 
son, which forms his diocese, has embraced the Ca-| espoused by a majority of the French bishops. 


tholic faith, and there are 80,000 Christians in Nan- 
kin, the population of which he estimates at 1,200,- 


tants there are 50,000 Christians. 





PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. The following are the’ ing of an officer and forty men. 


statistics of the Presbyterian church, O. S., accord- 
ing to the minutes for the year 1845: Churches 2,229, 
ordained ministers 1,562, licenced preachers 224, 
candidates for the ministry 336, church members 
171,879. Added during the last year, by profession 


7,329, by Jetter 5,076. 


Free Cnurcn or Scorzanno. The Free Church | 
people of Scotland, after raising £600,000 to £700,-| 


00 for churches, determined recently to erect a col-| 


lege, and twenty individuals instantly put down their 
names for £1,000 each for the purpose. They have 
since commenced a subscription to build parsonages 
for their ministers, and in a few weeks £40,000 or 
£50,000 has been raised for that purpose. 


Cuarvtes McA uster, Esq., of Philadelphia, has 
given $3,000 towards the erection of a Presbyterian 
church on Green Hill near that city. 

Tur MicuiGAN ANNUAL CONFERENCE Of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church commenced its sittings at De- 
troit on the 10th ult. About one hundred ministers 
were present. The Rev. Bishop Janes, of this city, 
is the presiding oificer. 

Mernovist Cuurcn Soutrn. The members of the 
Methodist station at Maysville, we learn by the 
Eagle, recently took a vote on attaching themselves 
to the southern section of the church. ‘The result 
was:— 


For the southern organization 109 
Against it 97 
Majority 12 


Mr. W. G. Warp, author of the celedrated work 
entitled ‘‘Idea of the Christian Church,” has pub- 
lished a very long Jetter in the Oxford Herald, first 
vindicating his remaining in the English church as 
long as he did after the publication of his bouk, and 
then giving his reasons for seceding from that church 
and joining the Roman Catholic body. This letter 
is copied into the Times of Sept. 1. 

Grermany.—Leipsic. An investigation into the re-_ 
cent disturbances at Leipsic is in progress; mean- | 
while the local Saxon journals are forbidden to- 
publish any further accounts of the events. A min-, 
isterial rescript was addressed to the censors, most | 


It could answer no purpose for either of the Chris-! 
tian powers to have the Maronites beaten and slaugh- 


Tue Russian cuurcn. The Russian government 


the peasantry, supported by a detachment, consist- 
The peasantry, 
however, had inveigled the priests into a neighbor- 
ing forest, and murdered them. They had likewise 
set fire tothe barn in in which the soldiers were quar- 
tered, and thrown into the flames a!l those who at- 
tempted to escape. The same accounts state that 


fire. 

THE RELIGIOVs WAR IN Syria is imputed, in the 
British and French journals severally, to French, 
English, or Russian intrigues, or to Turkish tyranny 
aud partiality; but it is sufficiently explained by the 
semi-barbarism, and the inveterate, immemorial ani- 
mosities and rivalries of the Druses and Maronites. 


tered; and though the Turks naturally favor the 
Druses, their main interect is the peaceful subjection 


_of both parties. The settlements between them and 


the five powers was, that the Pruses should be go- 
verned by their chief, the Maronites by theirs, whilst 
there should exist over both the control of a Turk- 
ish Pacha. 


TemMpLe At Nauvoo. The building of the Mor- 
mon Lemple under all the troubles by which those 
people have been surrounded, seems to be carried on 
with a religious enthusiasm which reminds us of ol- 
den times, by the energy which controls all the 
movewents towards its completion. It occupies the 
highest and most imposing position in Nauvoo, and is 
built of fine limestone, has 30 pilasters—six at each 
end and nine of a side—each surmounted by a capi- 
tal on which is carved a human face with rays 
around tt and two hauds holding trumpets. The tem- 
ple is 128 feet by 88; from the fluor to the roof is 63 


leet; and from the ground to the top of the spire is | 
165 feet. The baptismal fountain is in the base- 


ment, to be supported by stone oxen. Each floor is 
estimated to hold 4,000 people, so that 12,000 per- 
sous can be accommodated, being about one-fourth 
the size of Solomon’s Temple. 350 men are zea- 
lously at work upon the building, which is supposed 


| will be finished in a year and a half, probably at a 
cost of half a million of dollars. The spiritual con- 


cerns of the Mormons are governed by a council of 
twelve, composed of the following persons: Brigham 
Young, the Lion of the Lord; H.C. Kimball, the 
Herald of Grace; Parley P. Pratt, the Archer of Pa 

tadise; Orson Hyde, the Olive Branch of Israe!; Wil- 


strictly enjoining them to refuse their imprimatur to’ lard Richards, the Keeper of the Rolls; John Taylor, 


and Thursday of last week. The total number of 
societies of this denomination in North America is 


1094; of preachers 676; and of meeting houses 640, 
000. He states that in one town of 300,000 inhabi-| had despatched to a village in Lithuania several | 
ministers of the Greek church, in order to convert | 


Asbey Ke .tey, the well known anti-slavery lec. 
turer, was carried by force out of the Orthodox 
Quaker meeting at Mount Pleasant, Jefferson county, 
Ohio, on the 7th ult. She endeavored to addres: 


the meeting on the subject of siavery, and, being re- 


quested to desist, declined doing so on the ground 
that she felt it to be her duty to speak. She was then 


removed by force. The affair created much excite- 


the town of Luck had six times been ravaged by | ment. 


| Tue Jews. A correspondent of the Charleston 
Courier, writing from Newport, Rhode Island, re- 
lates the following touching incident in connection 
with the early history of the Israelites of that cily, 
and the religious devotion manifested in the preser: 
vation of their constitutions by one of their denom: 
nation who reveres the faith of his fathers: 

“The liberal policy of the founders of Rhode Ii. 
land had drawn hither (to Newport) a community oi 
| wealthy and enterprising Israelites, who gave an in: 
pulse to its commerce. Now there is not a_ single 
Jewish family, nor one of their descendents, on the 
Island; but their ancient and venerable synagogut 
still remains in perfect order, as if prepared for thet 
reception, and their cemetery, wi-h its monumedls 
| walks, and trees, is a model of neatness and e& 
‘gance. [ts stately gateway is occasionally opened 
to receive the remains of an Israelite from some él 
‘tant place, whose Jast wish it may have been to res 
here with his fathers. Even the Jewish street! 
still kept in perfect repair, through the munificent 
‘of a Jewish merchant, whose grand-father was! 
‘Rabbi of this place. I notice, too, with pleasurt 
that the classical building of the ‘Redwood |ibre!! 
'is undergoing a complete renovation at the expel 
of the same individual, who is a citizen of New Ut 
jeans.” 

THE Protestant EpiscopaL CONVENTION OF TH! 
New York piocese, assembied at St. Jutin’s chap 
N. York, on the 24th ult. An unusual interest ¥# 
awuke upon the occasion, as the parties divided we* 
in array in favor of, or opposed, to the continual 
of bishop OnpERDonk, and for, and against, pay!" 
him the salary, (about $6,000 per annum,) dur’ 
the period for which he is suspended by the bis 
authorities of the church. ‘This convention had 
decision of the question. It was doubted which p* 
ty had the majority. Much heat had been elicit’ 
during the protracted discussion of the subject 
The church was crowded accordingly. [t was sr 
posed that the strength of parties would be asc 
tained by the vote on choosing a presiding officer: 





The ballotting resulted as follows: 
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Be Jay. Clergy. 
Rev. Dr. Creighton, 58 76 
Rev. Dr. Wainwright, 56 45 
Scattering, 2 

124 123 


As amajority of each branch of the convention 
js requisite, there was of course no choice. The 
convention after some discussion, adjourned to 
Thursday morning. On the convention then reas- 
sembling, hon. John C. Spencer withdrew Dr. Wain- 
wright as a candidate, and urged the election of Dr. 
Creighton, who then was unanimously declared elect- 
ed, without balloting. 

The convention having been organized, the chair 
announced the standing committees, when 

The hon. Luther Bradish rose and said, that he 
had now to bring a matter of deep interest before 
the convention. 
diocesan, by the highest judgment, had been sus- 


Since the last meeting, their late | 
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not find a mode of relief; that if members would 
act dispassionately, the subject could be met and dis- 
posed of. If gentlemen are prepared to make con- 
cessions, and are determined to come to the subject 
in a proper spirit, it will enable the convention to 
dispose of the question, and to adjourn in peace and 
harmony. He then moved that the report of the trus- 
tees of the Episcopal fund, and the preamble and re- 
solutions last read be referred to a committee of ten 
clerical and ten lay delegates to report on the state 
of the diocese, and what course it was best to adopt 
on the subject, and that the resolutions of the church 
of the Ascension be referred to the same commil- 
tee. 

Third day.—Soon after assembling, hon. John C. 
Spencer rose to present the report of the committee 
of twenty on the state of the diocese, in which hav- 
ing alluded to an act of incorporation obtained from 
the state legislature for the trustees of the Episcopal 
fund, it was recommended that this act should -be 





pended from the sacred office and functions of a bi- 
shop. 

After considerable discussion on a question of order, 
Mr. Bradish offered the following preamble and re- 
solutions: 


Whereas, on the 3d day of January last, the Right) pledged in 1838, had not been wholly paid, and it) 


_accepted, and that all funds, papers, &c., in the 
| hands of the present trustees, be transferred to the 
_ trustees under the act of incorporation. 

It was stated that the amount of salary pledged to 
the suspended bishop of the diocese, in 1836, and re- 


73 


nerally sustained by a vote somewhat similar in 
numbers to the vote for presiding officers, and were 
finally adopted. But so faras their project contemplat- 
ed any change in rules requiring a two-third vote, 
or a majority of each house, they failed. 

The action of the convention, gives to bishop On- 
derdonk a salary, and authorises a provisional bishop 
to be chosen. 

The following resolution was the last one which 
the minority atlempled to urge; it obtained a majo- 
rity of the lay delegates, but not a majority of the 
clergy, and therefore failed: 

‘Resolved, That that this convention, with bitter 
sorrow for the exigency which renéersnecessary the 
expression of such convictions, and in full recogni- 
tion of the independent responsibility of the bishop 





Rev. Benjamin T. Onderdonk was pronounced guilty , was recommended that all arrears should be paid to 
by the highest tribunal of the church, of certain| the bishop, on the principle of the original agree- 
charges of impurity and immorality, suspended from ment, that he receive the income from $90,000, reck- 
the office of a bishop in the church of God, and from | oning at 7 per cent. 
all the functions of the sacred ministry. Therefore; A remedy for the present Episcopal wants of the 
be it diocese, which were depicted in dark colors, was 
Resolved, That this convention, without hereby ex- | deemed indispensable, and the committee recognis: 
pressing an opinion upon the canonical questions! ing thesolemn truth or maxim thatno church is with- 
growing out of the said sentence, deem it their duty | out a bishop, and therefore highly commending the 


to declare, and do hereby declare, their solemn con-, efforts of the standing committee in obtaining the per- | 


viction that the Right Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, even, formance of Episcopal acts and duties with the dio- 
if his restorat.on was practicable, can never per-| cese, by bishops of other dioceses—expressed the 
form episcopal functions in this diocese with any | Opinion that such efforts be continued, and that the 
prospect of usefulness to the church—(Greal sensa-| convention do what is required to strengthen the 
tion.) | Standing commiltee. 

John C. Spencer moved that the resolutions be} 


They avowed the belief that a final and perfect. 


laid on the table. On this the vote stood— 
Ayes—Clergy 82. lay delegates 66—tolal 143. 
Nays—Clergy 47, lay delegates 63—total 110. 
The resolutions being Ixid on the table, reports 
were next in order. 


| remedy must come from the general convention, and | 
| that the convention should seek powers from that bo- | 


dy for the electivn of an assistaat bishop. 
_ They could not concur in the views embodied in 
‘the resolutions of the Church of Jamaica,—recom- 


The report of the trustees of the Episcopal Fund | mend the resignation of bishop Onderdonk, and that 
was read, in which they say that since the promulga- , due provision in such case made for his support, be- 


tion of the sentence on the late bishop, they had taken cause of an obvious impropriety of asking that to be | 


the subject of paying the late bishop’s salary intocon- done asa favor, which the person addressed was at 
sideration, and had concluded that as mere fiduciary | full liberty to do or not to do; and because no fund 
agents, they were not bound to act, and therefore | of the convention could lawfully be applied to the 
resolved that they would pay to the bishop his salary | support of a private individual. 


for any course of action he may see fit to adopt, do 
hereby express their solemn belief that the effect of 
‘the trial and sentence of the Rt. Rev. B. T. Onder- 
_donk has been, is, and will continue to be such as to 
‘render injurious to the church, any resumption of 
| the office of its bishop, and the sacred functions there- 
to pertaining, under any future probable condition of 
‘the removal of the sentence, or his own personal 
contrition and devout life.” 

| ‘This, like all the other propositions of the mino- 
rity, failed hy a very close vote. ‘The debates and 
proceedings, as reported in the daily journals, are 
| very long, and must have been very exciting. The 
| proceedings during part of the time, were such as 
every man in community must feel mortified at hav- 
_ing proceeded from a body of the high character 
| which is looked for ina church convention, and 'n a 
‘church too. Deeplyv,deeply to be deplored is the 
tendency of such examples from such men. 

| The convention was occupied until Wednesday 
evening last, with the subject, when an adjournment, 
sine die, which minority members had repeatedly 
urged, was moved by Mr. Spencer, who seems to 
have acted as leader of the majority, and carried. 

{ 





MEXiCO. 


~~ 





We have it at length announced that arrangements 
have been made by our naval officers in the gulf, 
_whereby regular and early intelligence of the move- 
ments in Mexico will be received, a precaution 
heretofore very strangely neglected. 
| The first result of this arrangement is the recep- 
|tion by the steamer Princeton, from Vera Cruz, of 
dates to the 15th September. 
| The following (probably from one of our naval 
| officers) is extracted from the Washington Union:— 


up to the 3d of January last, and that they would | 
retain the subsequent interest, amounting to $1,766. 
69, subject to the order of the convention; and that 
they had applied to the legislature, and had obtained | 
acharter constituting them a body politic to take | 
charge of the fund. 


John A. King here rose and read the following | 
preamble and resolutions: | 

At a meeting of the rector, wardens, and vestry of | 
Grace church, Jamaica, L. 1.,0n the 29th day of | 
August, 1845, to choose delegates to attend the an- 
nual convention of the diocese, the following pre-| 
amble and resolutions were offered, and after discus- | 
sion, unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, The present condition of the diocese, | 
arising from the suspension of its bishop from his | 
holy office and ministrations by the decision of a 
court recognised by the canons of the church, is one 
of the deepest interests and regret to all good 
churchmen, and as the unity, peace, and wants of 
the diocese require that such a state of things should 
terminate as soon and as quietly as may be, and as 
hone have a deeper or greater interest in the early 
and safe settlement of this question than the great 
body of the laity of this diocese, 

Therefore, Resolved, as the deliberate opinion of 
this ‘vestry, that the resignation of the bishop can | 
alone, under the circumstances of the case, ac- 
complish the great end and desire of every true | 
churchman, the restoration of the diocese to its late 
prosperous and united position, and in the event of} 
such resignation, that an adequate provision should} 
be made for his future support, 

Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and reso- | 
lution be laid before the annual diocesan convention 





Nearly the same objection was urged against the| ‘‘There appears not the least reason to apprehend 
resolution of Gov. Bradish. It was an appeal tothe 3,declaration of war at present. A proposition to 
conscience of bishop Onderdonk. The committee that effect was sent to congress by the executive 
believed bishop Onderdonk to be our bishop, and that about the same time with the loan bill, but it has not 
no other could be elected in his place. But as dur- | been acted upon, nor Is it expected to be taken up. 
ing his suspension his official duties could not bedis- This is probably what government desired, as all 


charged, and as the pledge of an income of the fund | thinking men were convinced of the folly of declar- 


| of $90,000, bearing an interest of seven per ceut., ing war in the miserably unprepared state of the 


was given under the expectation of a discharge of country. There is no doubt the government did 
such duties as in supp!ying Episcopal functions, by | hope to coilect a force rapidly, march suddenly upon 
the invitation of other bishops into the diocese, must ; Texas, and forestall or surprise our troops. Of 
create expense, the commiltee recommended that | course they have failed in this; but their intention 
the salary of bishop Onderdonk be $2,500; that what | still 1s to begin hostilities in that quarter without any 
remained of the product of the fund, be devoted, | further declaration. li this desire the nation is cer- 
through the standing committee, to defray the ex-| tainly unanimous, nor is there shown by government, 
penses of such Episcopal service as might be de-| press, or people, the least disposilivn to negotiate 
manded. with the United Siates. 

Resolutions embody ing these ideas were submitted | ‘General Parepes was at San Luis Potosi, two 
with the report. | hundred and sixty miies from Mexico, and more than 

Mr. Spencer stated that some members of the ' four hundred from Matamoras, at the last accounts, 
committee did not agree in this report, and it might | Which are up to the Ist September. He has six or 
now be the time to present their views. | Seven thousand men, miserably clad and armed. A 

The Rev. Dr. Whitehurst then presented the re- | Serious mutiny took place on the 9th August in one 
port of the minority, dissenting in most important of the divisions ot his army at Paresco, three leagues 
particulars from the report of the majority, express- | from San Luis. The svldiers joined by most of the 
ing mournful regret at the condition of the diocese, | officers, relused to march further until their wants 
concurring in the desire that all arrears due should | were supplied. The commanding general Gaona, 
be paid to bishop Onderdonk—declining to avow the | ith twenty officers, was forced to give up the com- 
belief that he was the existing bishop of the diocese | mand and return to the capital, where he now de- 
declaring a strong conviction that his restoration to| mands a thorough investigaiion. The revolted oth- 
office at any time, and under any circumstances, ;cers have published a statement, which gives a la- 
would be incompatible with its interests; and that his | mentable picture of the state of the army, and the 
resignation was demanded by a just sense of what | grievancas which led to the disturbance. ‘They re- 
was due to the church and to his own character, if, | present their men as without shoes, some without a 


| as might be hoped, he was disposed to testify his re- | single shirt, and only the clothes they have on their 


by the delegates from this church, gara lor its prosperity, and remove obstacles in the 
Mr. Spencer said that there was a great deal in-| way of its progress. They were not prepared to 
volved in this question, and that it was full of re- | recommend efforts with the general convention to se- 
sponsibility, that such a case never before occurred, | cure authority for the election of an assistant bishop, 
and that all deliberations should be conducted with! but approved the acts of the standing committee and 
impartiality and charity. He attended this conven- | of measures for filling the vacancy in the Episcopal 
tion in the hope of being a peacemaker, and of being! office. Resolutions were appended. 
conciliatory; he said that action of some kind was| Upon those two, and upon various other proposi- 
necessary, but that this is not the proper time, we| tions and amendments proposed, very earnest debates 
cannot go to our homes believing the church without} ensued, and occupied the convention for five or six 
a head, and be obliged to acknowledge that we could| days. The majority report and resolutions were ge- 





‘backs; others so destitute of clothing as not to be 
decent; many without even a blanket or a cloak to 
lie down upon, with no knapsacks or canteens, nor 
any means of transportation for the sick and lame.—- 
There is no reason to suppose that the other divisions 
are Detter supplied. 

‘‘Parepes himself is the object of the greatest in- 
terest just now. Many rumors have been and are 
in circulation as to his movements and intentions — 
It has been said that he and his troops have refused 
to march upon Texas until they were paid by go- 
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vernment; that he intended marching to Mexico, 
and establishing a military triumvirate, to consist of 
himself, Tornet, and Vavencia; and that he had or 
would refuse to serve under BusTAMENTE as com 
mander-in-chief. The city of Mexico was for some 
time in daily expectation of a revolution; but Pa- 
REDES wrote to the minister of war from San Luis, 
on the 26th August, that he and his troops had most 
implicit confidence in the government, and were ever 
ready to obey its orders, His good faith is very 
much doubted, but the fears of the people had some- 
whatsubsided at the lastaccounts. Some apprehen- 
sions were yet felt that a disturbance might take 
place before the 16th instart, the day fixed for the 
inauguration of the president elect. There is much 
agitation in the army, also, from a suspicion that the 
present government is sending them to the frontiers 
to getrid of them; and that the levy of militia is for 
the purpose of dispensing with the standing army.— 
Tosuch an extent did this feeling spread that go- 
vernment came out with a circular denying the im- 
putations. On the whole, it may confidently be as- | 
serted that the troops of Parsepges will never move | 
towards Texas until their wants are appeased, if even 
then. in fact, it seems physically impossible they 
should do so. ‘There are no magazines prepared for 
them between San Luis and the frontiers, and no 
stores of any kind have gone to Matamoras by sea.—- 
It was intended to send a steamer, with camp equi- 
page and provisions, to Arista, but want of money 





prevented. ‘This general is said to be at Matamoras | 
with two thousand men in miserable plight. He, 
barely raises money to pay himself and officers, and | 
his men support themselves as they can by working | 
at trades. 

‘‘BustTamMENTE is talked of as commander. in-chief | 
of all the army destined for Texas; but the report of | 
his being actually appoined wants confirmation. He! 
is now a member of the senate. 

“The two bodies of troops under Parepes and | 
Arista are the only armies preparing for T'exas— | 
or, indeed, in existence—except the three or four 
thousand which always compose the garrison of the 
capital, and small parties scattered over all the re-| 
public, ‘The levy of ‘defensores,’ or militia, has en- 
tirely failed; and the governors of many of the pro- 
vinces have represented the laws as faulty in several | 
particulars, such as the enlistment being volontary, | 
and the exclusion of day-laborers. It is thought} 
that congress will aller the law in these points, and | 
thus facilitate the Jevy; but not much is expected | 
from it. 

“The Castle of San Juan de Ulloa has now about 
one hundred and twenty guns mounted, and the gar- 
rison numbers six hundred men. ‘These, with sixty 





think little was to be expected, as Mexico is already; The governor is to hold office for two years, and 


much in arrears to the u. So pressing are now the 
wants of government, that they have recommended 
(he formation of societies in all the provinees for 
raising voluntary contributions. 

“It is said that Mr. BankuHeap [the British minis- 
ter] is attempting to prevent Mexico from going to 
war. 

“The French minister has, for the last few months, 
been too busy with his own affairs to meddle with 
those of the United States. The ‘auziliar,’ (a civil 
officer,) and the officer of the army who offended 
him, have been tried by the proper judicial process 
and acquitted; but this does not satisfy the minister, 
who roundly accuses the government of bad faith.— 


Before the sailing of the September mail steamer, | 


they had given him reason to suppose he should re- 
ceive ample reparation; so he remained in the coun- 
try, and wrote to that effect to France. Since then 
he pretends their tune is changed. He has now de- 
manded and received his passports, given up his 
house in Mexico, and will Jeave in the steamer of Ist 
October for Havana. Judging from the press of 
Mexico, all has been done in the matter which could 
lave been reasonably expected under a constitutional 
government. 

“The provinces appear to be generally quiet, and 


disposed to submit peaceably to the administration of | 


Gen. Herrera. California is somewhat agitated, 
but by local questions only. ‘T'abasco is still in re- 
volt, and the insurgents are now in the ascendant.— 
They have acted under the plea of federalism, but 
the organ of that party in Mexico disavows them, 
and joins the rest of the press in calling on govern- 
ment to restore order there. The governors of pro 
vinces bordering on Texas call for aid in resisting the 
incursions of Indians; and the press in that quarter is 
urging the reinforcement of Gen. Arista. 

‘*“No defences are in preparation at Tampico, 
where there are only about twenty men in a smal! 
work mounting one or two guns. 

‘‘No preparations are making at Vera Cruz to fit 
out privateers; buta letter from New Orleans, from 
a respectable source, states that offers of letters-of- 
marque have been made to the friends of the writer, 
both in that city and the Havana, to be used in case 
of war. 

“On the morning of the 15th, a report arrived at 
Vera Cruz, by way of Mexico, that our troops were 
advancing on Matamoras, to the number of 3,000 
regulars and 1,800 Texans. 
accompanied by 18 picces of artillery, and preceded: 
by 700 Indians, who were not, however, considered 
as in league with the United States. This story 


caused considerable excitement, both in Mexico and | 


They were said to be | 


a 


not eligible for more than four in any term of six 
years. His other qualifications are like a senator’s, 
The salary of the governor is to be $2,000, and 
no more. He can hold no other office or commis- 
sion, civil or military. 

No minister of the gospel is required to perform 
military duty, work on roads, or serve on juries. 

The oath of office is so formed, that in addition to 
the usual provisions, one must swear that since the 
_adoption of the constitution he has not fouzht a duel 
within or without the state; nor sent or accepted a 
challenge; nor any way aided or assisted any person 
thus offending. -Any person so offending, after the 
adoption of the constitution, shall be deprived of 
holding any office of trust or profit. 

Allelections by the people by ballot; by the senate 
or house, (except of their own officers), viva voce. 

No member of congress, nor person holding office 
|under the United States, or either of them, or a fo- 
‘reign power, 1s eligible to the legislature, or can hold 
‘office under the state. 
| The laws are to be revised five years after the 
adoption of the constitution and published, and every 
‘ten years thereafter. 
| No lottery can be authorized by the state, and the 








| buying and selling of all tickets is prohibited. 


No divorce can be granied by the legislature. All 
property, both real and personal of the wife, owned 
or claimed by her before marriage, and that acquired 
afterwards by gift, devise, or descent, shall be her 
separate property; and laws shall be passed more 
clearly defining the rights of the wife, in relation as 
well to her separate property as that held in common 
with her husband. Laws shall also be passed pro- 
viding for the registration of the wife’s separate pro- 
perty. 

All claims, locations, surveys, grants, and titles to 
land, which are declared null and void by the consti- 
tution of the Republic of Texas, are, and the same 
shall remain forever, null and void. 

No corporate body shall be created, renewed, or 
extended, with banking or discounting privileges. 

No private corporation shall be created, unless by 
two-thirds of both houses of the legislature; and 
two-thirds of the legislature shall have power to re- 
voke and repeal all private corporations, by making 
compensation for the franchise. And the state shall 
not be part owner of the stock or property belonging 
to any corporation. 

The legislature shall prohibit by law individuals 
from issuing bills, checks, promissory notes, or other 
paper to circulate as money. 
| Most ample provisions are made for education. 
Should the constitution be adopted, the president 





workmen, are employed still in mounting arullery.—| Vera Cruz. The artillery arm is, | am told, par- On before the second Monday in November next is 
It is said there are one thousand or twelve hundred | ticularly dreaded by the Mexican soldiery.?” 'to tssue his prociamation, directing elections on the 
men in Vera Cruz, and two regiments are ordered ‘third Monday in December next, for governor, lieu- 
into its vicinity—one to Santa Fe, three leagues dis- |tenant governor, and members of the state legisla- 
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tant; the other to Pasa de Ovejas, nine leagues dis- 
tant. General Lanpet is ordered to take cou,mand 
of the castle, which is well supplied with military 
stores, but no provisions for a siege. 


“Their naval force is precisely in the same place, | 
under the walls of the castle, where they were; nor 
have tey started an anchor in many months. It con- 
sists of twu steamers, three brigs, two schooners, | 
and five gun-boats. The steamers have coal on! 
board, and all the vessels are considered in commis- 
sion, though not half officered or manned. Govern- 
ment has been intending for some time to send a 
steamer aid some gun-boats to Tabasco, but want of | 
meney prevented. It was understood there was a 
there was a positive order to send all the squadron 
up the Alvarado river, but money would be required 
io despatch them even thus far; so it is most likely 
they will remain where they are. 

“The bill for the fifteen million loan passed both 
houses, with several provisoes, which have since 
been removed. The government were originally | 
limited to six per cent. interest, and not allowed to} 
borrow in Jess sums than a million of dollars. ‘They | 
are now authorized to make the best bargain they | 








Fiom the N. O. Picayune, Sept. 19th and 20th. 
We have neither time nor room to make an analy- 
sis of the constitution, but will briefly advert to some 
of its peculiar provisions at the risk of repeating 
them. We need not say that the instrument is mo- 


'delled upon the theory of most of our own state con- 


stitutions. 


Every free male person, twenty-one years of age, 
who shall be a citizen of the United States, or who 
is, at the time of the adoption of the Texas Consti- 
tution by the Congress of the United States, a citizen 
of the Republic of Texas, and shall bave resided in 


the state one year next preceding an election, and the | 


last six months within the district, county, cily, or 
town in which he offers to vote, (Indians not taxed, 


Africans and descendants of Africans excepted), is , 


to be deemed a qualified elector. 

The term of office of members of the house is 
two years, and the sessions of the legislature bien- 
nial. To be eligible to the house, one must be a 


citizen of the United States, or at the time of the | 


adoption of the Constitution, a citizen of the Repub- 


i ture. 


Upon receiving intelligence of the acceptance of 
the constitution by the U.S. congress, the president 
is to convene the state legislature, when the governor 
and lieutenant governor, &c., are to be at once in- 
stalled. 
| The legislature shall proceed as early as practica- 
ble to elect senators to represent the state in the 
senate of the United States; and slso provide for the 
election of representatives to the congress of the 
United States. 
| The proposed constitution provides that the ordi- 
nance passed by the convention on the 4th day of 
July last, assenting to the overtures for the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the United States, shall be attached 
‘to the constitution, and form a part of the same — 
This must be continually borne in mind, as the crea- 
tion of new states is therein provided for. 
| The pardoning power ts vested in the executive, 
except in cases of treason and impeachment. The 
governor possesses the veto power, qualified, how- 
ever, as in the United States constitution. 

Inno case can the legislature authorize the issue 
of treasury warrants or treasury notes, or paper of 


can, first submitting the terms to a cabinet council. | lic of Texas and an inhabitant of the state for two! any description, to circulate as money. 


Much secrecy is observed in the city of Mexico as/ years next preceding his election, and the last year | 


The Jegislature has power to protect by law, from 


to this matter;, but, so far as the public is informed, | thereof a cilizen of the county, city or town for, forced sale, a certain portion of the property of all 
not a cent has yet been raised, nor is it thought! which he shal! be chosen, and have attained the age ) heads of families. 


. ‘ | 
the loan will be negotiated. Every where govern- | 
ment ollicers are unpaid, and government credit) 
prostrate. 


of twenty-one years. 


The term of the senators is four years, one-half 
Oaly one-tenth part of the customs re-| chosen biennially. The additional qualifications for | of war, to repel invasions, or suppress Iisurrectior s; 


The legislature cannot contract debts to exceed 
in the aggregate the sum of $100,000, except in case 


mains unmortgaged: and this, in the present state of| senators is, to have been an inhabitant for three years, ‘and in no case shall any amount be borrowed, ex- 


commerce, is a mere nothing. Something was hoped | 
at one time from the church; but she has not yet) 
come forward. That important body in the Mexican | 
state certainly looks with much alarm at the advance 


of tne Anglo-Saxon race, and its accompanying Pro-| supreme and district courts, and with the advice of 


testantism; but the danger is not sufficiently imminent | 
to induce voluntary aid, nor is the existing govern- | 
ment strong enough or energetic enough to force 

their assistauct. From English capitalists 1 should! 


and thirty years of age. 


No minister of the gospel or priest is eligible to, 


the legislature. 
The executive is to nominate the judges of the 


two-thirds of the senate, commission them for six 
years. 

‘I'he attorney genera] is appointed in the same man- 
uer, for two years. 


|cept by a vote of two \hirds of both houses of the 
legislature. 

The first general election for governor, lieutenant 
governor, and members of the legislature, after the 
organization of the government, shall take place on 
the first Monday in November} 1847, and shall be 
held on that day biennially thereafter, until other- 





and lieutenant governor elected in December next, 


wise provided by tie legislature; and the governor 
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chall hold their offices until the installation in office 
of the governor and heutenant governor, to be elect- 
edinthe year 1847. ' 

The proposed constitution provides that the ordi- 
nance passed by the convention on the 4th day of 
July last, -assenting to the overtures for the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the United States, shail be attached 
to the constitution, and form a part of the same.— 
This must de continually borne in mind, as the crea- 
tion of new states is therein provided for. 

The city of Austin is assigned as the seat of go- 
yernment until 1850, after which it is to be located 
by the people, by a vote to be taken in March, ina 
mode pointed out. 

The supreme court has appellate jurisdiction only; 
the district courts have jurisdiction both in law and 
equity; and in all cases in equity, either party may 
claim a trial by jury. 

The pardoning power is vested in the executive, 
except in cases of treason and impeachment. The 
governor possesses the veto power, qualified, how- 
ever, a8 1n the United States constitution. 

In no case can the legislature authorize the issue 
of treasury warrants or treasury notes or paper of 
any description to circulate as money. 

The legislature has power to protect by Jaw, from 
forced sale, a certain portion of the property of all! 
heads of families. The homestead of a family not, 
to exceed two hundred acres of land, (not included 
in a town or city), or any town or city lots, in value 
not to exceed $2.000, shall not be subject to forced 
sale for any debts hereafter contracted; norshall the, 
owner, if a married man, be at liberty to alienate | 
the same, unless by the consent of the wife, in such | 
manner as the legislature may hereafter point out. 

Taxation is to be uniform throughout the state; | 
the legislature may pass an income tax, and it may | 
exempt from taxation 250 dollars worth of the house- | 
hold furniture or other property belonging to each | 
family in the state. 

In conclusion, we copy the entire provisions of | 
the proposed constitution in regard to slaves. | 

Sec. 1.—The legislature shall have no power to)! 
pass Jaws for the emancipation of slaves, without, 
the consent of the owners, ner without paying their 
owners, previous to such emancipation, a full equiva- 
lent in money for the slaves so emancipated. They 
shall have no power to prevent emigrants to this. 
state, from bringing with them such persons as are | 
deemed slaves by the Jaws of the United States, so_ 
long as any person of the same age or description. 
shall be continued in slavery by the Jaws of this’ 
state: Provided that such slave shall be the bona fide | 
property of such emigrants: Provided, also, that laws_| 
shall be passed to prohibit the introduction into this) 
state, of slaves who have been guilty of high crimes 
1 other states or territories. They sha!l have the| 
right to pass Jaws to permit the owners of slaves to. 
emancipate them, saving the rights of creditors, and | 
preventing them from becoming a public charge.—! 
They shail have full power to pass laws, which shall | 
oblige the owners of slaves to treat them with huma- 
nity; to provide for them necessary food and clothing; 
to abstain from all injuries to them, extanding to: 








which seems to love the neighborhood of water, in-| 
dicated that we were approaching a stream. We| 
here found this beautiful shrub in thickets, some of | 
them being twelve feet in height. Occasionally | 
three or four plants were clustered together, forming 
a grand bouquet ninety feet in circumference and ten 
feet high; the whole summit covered with spikes of 
flowers, the perfume of which is very sweet and 
grateful. A lover of natural beauty can imagine 
with what pleasure we rode among these flowering 
groves, which filled the air with a light and delicate | 
fragrance. We continued our road for about half a 
mile, interspersed through an open grove of live 
oaks, which, in form, were the most symmetrical and 
beautiful we had yet seen in this country. Theends 
of their branches rested on the ground, forming 
somewhat more than a half sphere of very full and 
regular figure, with leaves apparently smaller than, 
usual. 
“The Californian poppy, of a rich orange color, | 
was numerous to-day. Elk and several bands of an 
telope made their appearance. | 
“Our road was now one continued enjoyment; and | 
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to the desert region east of the mountains. I had en- 
tered the pass with a strong disposition to vary my 
route, and to travel directly across towards the Great 
Salt Lake, in the view of obtaining some acquain- 
tance with the interior of the Great Basin, while 
pursuing a direct course for the frontier; but his re- 
presentation, which described it as an arid and bar- 
ren desert, that had repulsed by sts sterility all the 
attempts of the Indians to penetrate it, determined 
me for the present to relinquish the plan; and, agree- 
ably to his advice, after crossing the Sierra, continue 
our intended route along its eastern base to the Spa- 
nish trail. By this route a party of six Indians, who 
had come from a great river in the eastern part of 
the desert to trade with his people, had just started 
on their return. He would himself return next day 
to San Fernando, and, as our roads would be the 
same for two days, he offered his services to conduct 
us so far on our way. His offer was gladly accept- 
ed.” 

April 14. “Our guide joined us this morning on 
the trail; and, arriving in a short distance at an open 
bottom where the creek forked, we continued up the 
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it was pleasant, riding among this assemblage of right-hand branch, which was enriched by a profu- 
green pastures with varied flowers and scattered | sion of flowers, and handsomely wooded with syca- 
groves, and out of the warm green spring, to look at} more, oaks, cottonwood, and willow, with other 


the rocky and snowy peeks where lately we had suf- |; 
fered so much.” 

On the Ist of April the party met with bands of | 
elk, one of which numbered about two hundred.— | 
On the 4th they were still on the banks of the San | 
Joaquin. | 

‘Here the country appears very flat; oak trees) 
have entirely disappeared,and are replaced by a large | 
willow nearly equal to it in size. The river is about} 
one hundred yards in breadth, branching into sloughs, 
and interspersed with islands. At this time it ap- 
pears sufficiently deep for asmall steamer, but its 
navigation would be broken by shallows at low wa- 
ter. The prairies along the Jeit bank are alive with 
immense droves of wild horses, and they have been. 


‘seen during the day at every opening through the | 
woods which afforded us a view across the river.— | 


Latitude, by observation, 37° 0S’ 00", longtitude 120° 
45\ 22". 
The route of the expedition led through a tolera- | 


bly fertile and pleasant country until the 12th April, | 


when the soil became sandy and vegetation mea- | 
ger. 
‘‘Towards the close of the afternoon we reached | 
a tolerably large river, which empties into a small | 
lake at head of the valley; it is about thirty-five yards | 
wide, with a stoney and gravelly bed, and the swift-| 
est stream we have crossed since leaving the bay.— 
The bottoms produced no grass, though well timber- | 
ed with willow and cottonwood; and, after ascendins | 
it for several miles, we made a late encampment on 
a little bottom, with scanty grass. In greater part | 
the vegetation along our road consisted now of rare | 
and unusual plants, among which many were entire- | 
ly new.” 


On the 13, ‘‘we reached the bottom of a creek | 
without water, over which the sandy beds wese dis- | 
persed in many branches. Immediately where we 


| butt of the mountain, which frowned down upon us 


| 
life and limb; and in case of their neglect or retusal| struck in the timber terminated, and below, to the | 
to comply with the direction of such laws, to have right, it was a broad bed of dry and bare sands.— | 
such slave or slaves taken from such owner or own-| There were many tracks of Indians and horses im- 
ers. They may pass laws 'o prevent slaves from be | printed in the sands, which, with other indications, | 
ing brought into this state as merchandise only. | informed us was the creek issuing fro the pass, and | 
Sec. 2.—In the prosecution of slaves for crimes of which on the map we have called Pass creek. We 

a higher grade than petit larceny, the legislature | ascended a trail for a few miles along the creek, and 


shall have no power to deprive them of an impartial | 
trial by a petit jury. | 

Sec. 3.—Any person who shall maliciously dis- | 
member or deprive a slave of life, shall suffer such | 
punishment as would be inflicted, if the like offence | 
had been committed upon a free white person and) 
upon like proof, except in case of insurrection of | 
such slaves, 
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CAPTAIN FREMONT’S REPORT. 


Fiom the National Intelligencer. 


Our Jast notice of this very important document | 
‘erminated with the departure of tne expedition from | 
Captain Sutter's hospitable settiement at New Hel-| 
‘elia, on the banks of a tributary stream to the Sa- | 
cramento river, which falls into the Pacific by the 
Gulf of San Francisco. The party were now fu:th- 
er from home than they were four months before, | 
When at the Dalles of the Columbia, but they took | 
Up the homeward line of march with cheerfulness 
and resolution. 

; On the 271h March they had advanced through the 
Yeautiful valley of the Sacramento and its tributa- 
Mes, a distance of 97 miles from New Helvetia. 

‘About 1 o’clock,” says Captain F., ‘we came 

‘gain among innumerable flowers; and a few miles 





luther, fields of beautiful blue-flowering Jupine, 


suddenly found a stream of water five feet wide, | 
running with a lively current, but losing itself almost 
immediately. ‘This little stream showed plainly the. 
manner in which the mountain waters lose them-. 
selves in sand at the eastern foot of the Sierra, leav- | 
ing only a parched desert and arid plains beyond.— | 
The stream enlarged rapidly, and the timber became | 
abundant as we ascended. A new species of pine, 
made its appearance, with several kinds of oaks, 


and a variety of trees; and the country changing its 
| appearance suddenly and entirely we found ourselves 
| again travelling among the old orchard-like places. | 


Here we selected a delightful encampment in a 
handsome green oak hollow, where, among the open 
bolls of the trees, was an abundant sward of grass 
and pea vines. Inthe evening a Christian Indian 
rode into the camp, well dressed, with long spurs, 
and a sombrero, and speaking Spanish fluently. It was 
an unexpected apparition, and a strange and pleasant 
sight in this desolate gorge of a mountain—an Indian 
face, Spauish costume, jingling spurs, and horse 
equipped after the Spanisi manner. He informed 
me that he belonged to one of the Spanish missions 
to the south, distant two or three days’ ride, and that 
he had obtained from the priests leave to spend a 
few days with his relations in the Sierra. Having 
seen us enter the pass, he had come down to visit us. 
He appeared familiarly acquainted with the country, 


and gave me definite and clear inforination in regard 
‘s 


trees, and some shrubby plants. In its long strings 
of balls this sycamore differs from that of the Unit. 
ed States, and 1s the platanus occidentalis of Hooker 
—a new species, recently described among the plants 
collected in the voyage of the Sulphur. The cotton- 
wood varied in its foliage with white tufts, and the 
feathery seeds were flying plentifully through the 
air. Gooseberries, nearly ripe, were very abundant 
on the mountain; and as we passed the dividing 


| grounds, which were not very easy to ascertain, the 
air was filled with perfume, as if we were entering 
a highly cultivated garden; and, instead of green, our 
pathway and the mountain sides were covered with 
fields of yellow flowers, which here was the prevail- 


ing color. Our journey to-day was in the midst of 
an advanced spring, whose green and floral beauty 
offered a delightful contrast to the sandy valley we 
had just left. All the day, snow was in sight on the 


on the mght; but we beheld it now with feelings of 
pleasant security, as we rode along between green 
trees and on flowers, with humming birds and other 
feathered friends of the traveller enlivening the serene 
spring air. As we reached the summit of this beau- 
tiful pass, and obtained a view into the eastern coun- 
try, we saw at once that here was the place to take 
leave of all such pleasant scenes as those around us. 
The distant mountains were now bald rocks again; 
and below the land had any color but green. ‘Tak- 
ing into consideration the nature of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, we found this pass anexcellent one for horses; 
and with a little labor, or perhaps with a more per- 
fect examination of the localities, it might be made 
sufficiently practicable for wagors. Its latitude and 
longitude may be considered that our last encamp- 
meut, only few mules distant. The elevation was 
not taken—our half wild cavalcade making it too 


| troublesome to halt before night when once started. 


“We here left the waters of the bay of San Fran- 
cisco, and, though forced upon them contrary to my 


intentions, | cannot regret the necessity which occa- 


sioned the deviation. It made me well acquainted 
with the great range of the Sierra Nevada of the 
Alta California, and showed that this broad and ele- 


| vated snowy ridge was acontinuation of the Cascade 


Range of Oregon, between which and the ocean 
there is still another and a lower range, parallel to 
the former and to the coast, and which may be call- 
ed the Coast Range. It also made me well acquaint- 
ed with the basin of the San Francisco bay, and 
with the two pretty rivers and their valleys, (the Sa- 
cramento and San Joaquin,) which are tributary to 
that bay; and cleared up some pointsin geography on 
which error had jong prevailed. It had been con- 
stantly represented, as | have already stated, that the 
bay of San Francisco opened far into the interior, by 
some river coming down from the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, and upon which supposed stream the 
name of Rio Buenaventura had been bestowed. Our 
observations of the Sierra Nevada, in the long dis- 
tance from the head of the Sacramento to the head 
of the San Joaquin, and of the valley below it, 
which collects ail the waters of the San Francisco 
bay, show that this neither is nor can be the case.— 
No river from the interior does or can cross the Sier- 
ra Nevada—itself more lofty than the Rocky Moun- 
tains; and as to the Buenaventura, the mouth of 
which seen on the coast gave the idea and the name 
of the reputed great river, it is, in fact, a small 
stream of no consequence, not only below the Sierra 
Nevada, but actually below the Coast Range—tak- 
ing its rise within half a degree of the ocean, run- 
ning parallel to it for about two degrees, and then 
alling into the Pacific near Monterey. There is not 
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opening from the bay of San Francisco into the in- 
terior of the continent. The two rivers which flow 
into it are comparatively short, and not perpendicu- 
lar to the coast, but lateral it, and having their heads 
towards Oregon and southern California. They 
open lines of communication north and south, and 
not eastwardly; and thus this want of interior com- 
munication from the San Francisco bay, now fully 
ascertained, gives great additional value to the Co- 
Jumbia, which stands alone as the only great river on 
the Pacific slope of our continent which leads from 
the ocean to the Rocky Mountains, and opens a line 
of communication from the sea to the valley of the 
Mississippi. 

‘Our cavalcade made a strange and grotesque ap- 
pearance, and it was impossible to avoid reflecting 
upon our position and composition in this remote so- 
litude. 





Within two degrees of the Pacific ocean, | 


already far south of the latitude of Monterey, and| described in name and locality, were subsequently 
still forced on south by a desert on one hand and a | seen in another part of the country. [t was describ- 
mountain range on the other; guided by a civilized | ed as tolerably good sandy road, with so little rock 
Indian, attended by two wild ones from Sierra, aj as scarcely to require the animals to be shod; and we 
Chinock from the Columbia, and our own mixture | found it the roughest & rockiest road we had ever seen 


of American, French, German—all armed; four or | 
five languages heard at once;above a hundred horses 
and mules, half wild; American, Spanish, and In- 
dian dresses and equipments intermingled - such was 
our composition. Our march was a sort of proces- 
sion. Scouts ahead and on the flanks; a front and rear | 
division; the pack animals, baggage, and horned cat- | 
tle in the centre; and the whole stretching a quarter 
of a mile along our dreary path. In this form we 
journeyed, looking more as we belonged to Asia than 
to the United States of America. 

‘‘We continued in a southerly direction across the 
plain, to which, as well as all the country so far as 
we could see, the yucca trees gave a strange and sin-. 
gular character. 

‘‘We rode rapidly during the day, and in the af- 
ternoon emerged from the yucca forest at the foot of 
an outlier of the Sierra before us, and came among 
the fields of flowers we had seen in the marning, 
which consisted principally of the rich orange co- 
lored Californian poppy, mingled with other flowers 
of bright tints. Reaching the top of the spur, which 
was covered with fine bunch grass & where the hills 
were very green, our guide pointed to asmall hollow | 
in the mountain before us, saying, ‘a este piedra hay, 
agua.’ He appeared to know every nook in the coun- | 
try. Wecontinued our beautiful road, and reached 
a spring in the slope at the foot of ihe ridge, running 
in a green ravine among granite boulders; here 
nightshade & borders of buckwheat, with their white 
blossoms around the granite rocks, attracted our no- 
tice as familiar plants. Several antelopes were seen 
among the hills, and some large hares. Men were 
sent back this evening in search of a wild mule with 
a valuable pack, which had managed (as they fre- 
queutly do) to bide itself along the rood. By obser- 
vation the latitude of the camp is 34° 40‘ 42”, and 
longtitude 118° 20‘. The next day the men returned 
with the mule.” 


The Indian guide left the party on the 17th; ‘the. 
bore off south, and in a day’s ride would arrive at. 
San Fernando, one of the several missions in this. 
part of California, where the country is so beautiful | 
that it is considered a paradise, and the name of its 
principal (Puebla de los Angeles) would make it an- | 
gelic. We continued on through a succession of val- 
Jeys, and came into a most beautiful spot of flower- 
fisids; instead of green, the hills were purple and or- 
ange, with unbroken beds, into which each color was 
separately gathered. A palestraw color,witha bright 
yellow, the rich red orange of the poppy mingled | 
with fields of purple, covered the spot with a floral 
beauty, and on the border of the sandy deserts seemed 
to invite the traveller to go no further. Riding along 
through the perfumed air, we soon after entered a_ 
defile overgrown with the ominous artemisia tridenta- 
ta, which conducted us intoa sandy plain covered 
more or less densely with forests of yucca. 

‘Our road (on the 19th) was still in an easterly) 
direction along the ridge, over very bad travelling 
ground, broken and confounded with crippled trees | 
and shrubs; and, after a difficult march of 15 miles, 
a general shout announced that we had struck the 


wards, suddenly a party of about one hundred In-| 








reached a considerable river, timbered with cotton- 
wood and willow, where we found a botton of tole- 
rable grass. As the animals had suffered a great 
deal in the last few days, I remained here all next 
day, to allow them the necessary repose; and it was 
now necessary, at every favorable place, to make a 
little halt. Between us and the Colorado river we 
were aware that the country was extremely poor in 
grass and scarce of water, there being many journa- 
das, (days’ journey,) or long stretches of 40 to 60 
miles, without water, where the road was marked by 
bones of animals. 

‘* Although in California we had met with people 
who had passed over this trail, we had been able to 
obtain no correct information about it; and the grea- 
ter part of what we had heard was found to be only 
a tissue of falsehoods. The rivers that we found on 
it were never mentioned, and others, particularly 


in the country, and which nearly destroyed our band 
of fine mules and horses. Many animals are destroy: 


eee 


— 


horn in Boonslick county of Missouri; the latter a 
Frenchman, horn in St. Louis—and both trained to 
western enterprise from early life.” 

Here we cannot refrain from paying to Captain 
Fremont our unfeigned respect for the constant ex. 
hibition, in his narrative, of two qualities, which we 
doubt not accompanied him through the journeyings 
of which that narrative isa record. We allude to his 
unaffected modesty when he speaks, which he very 
seldom does, of himself; and his generosity, which 
never allows him to pass over without due notice 
and fitting praise the services of even the humblest 
sharer of his perils and privations. These qualities 
constitute the basis of an exalted character; they 
originate in love of truth and justice, and their ex. 
ercise evidences a correctness of self appreciation 
which scorns to elevate itself by the suppression of 
the praise which is justly due to another. 

‘April 29. To-day we had to reach the Archilette, 
distant seven miles, where the Mexican party had 
been attacked; and, leaving onr encampment early, 
we traversed a part of the desert, the most sterile 
and repulsive that we had yet seen. Its prominent 
features were dark sierras, naked and drv; on the 
Plains a few straggling shrubs,among them cactus of 





ed on it every year by a disease called the foot evil; | 
and a traveller should never venture on it without: 
having his animals well shod, and also carrying ex- | 
tra shoes.” 

In the afternoon of the 24th, “‘we were surprised | 
by the sudden appearance in the camp of two Mexi- | 
cans—a man and a boy. The name of the man was| 
Andreas Fuentes, & that of the boy,(a handsome lad, 1] 
years old,) Pablo Hernandez. They belonged toa party | 
consisting of six persons, the remaining four being 
the wife of Fuentes, the father and mother of Pablo, 
and Santiago Giacome, a resident of New Mexico. | 
With a cavalcade of about thirty horses, they hal | 
come out from Puebla de los Angeles, near the coast, | 
under the guidance of Giacome, in advance of the) 
great caravan, inorder to travel more at leisure, and | 
obtain better grass. Having advanced as far into the 
desert as was considered consistent with their safe- | 
ty, they halled at the @rchilette, one of the customa- | 
ry camping grounds, about 50 miles from our en. | 
campment, where there is a spring of good water, 
with sufficient grass, and concluded to await there | 
the arrival of the great caravan. Several Indians | 
were soon discovered lurking about the camp, who, | 
in a day or two after, came in, and, after behaving | 


several varieties, Fuentes pointed out one called b: 
the Spaniards bisnada,which has a juicy pulp, slight- 


| ly actd, and is eaten by the traveller to allay thirst, 


Our course was generally north; and, after crossing 


'an intervening ridge, we descended into a sandy 


plain, or basin, in the middle of which was the gras- 
sy spot, with its springs and willow bushes, which 


constitutes a camping place in the desert, ond is call. 


the Archilette. The deaJ silence of the place was 
ominous; and, galloping rapidly up, we found only 


‘the corpses of the two men; every thing else was 


gone. They were naked, mutilated, and pierced with 
arrows. Hernandez had evidently fought, and with 
desperation. He lay in advance of the willow half. 
faced tent which sheltered his family, as if he had 
come out to ineet danger, and to repulse it from that 


asylum. One of his hands and both of his legs had 


beer cut off. Giacome, who was a large and strong. 
looking man, was lying in one of the willow shel- 
ters, pierced with arrows. Of the women no trace 
could be found, and it was evident they had been 
carried off captive. A littie lap-dog, which had be. 
longed to Pablo’s mother, remained with the dead 
bodies, and was frantic with joy at seeing Pablo; he, 
poor child, was frantic with grief, and filled the air 


in a very friendly manner, took their leave, without| with lamentations for his father and mother. Mi 


awakining any suspicions. 


Their deportment begat | padre! Mi madre! was his incessant ery. 


When we 


a security which proved fatal. In a few days after- | beheld this pitiable sight, and pictured to ourselves 


dians appeared 


the fate of the two women, carried off by savages so 


in sight, advancing towards the! brutal and so loathsome, all compunction for the 


camp. It was too late, or they seemed not to have 'secalped Indian ceased; and we rejoiced that Carson 
presence of mind to take proper measures of safety ;! and Godey had been able to give so useful a lesson 


and the Indians charged down into their camp, shout- 


ing as they advanced, and discharging flights of ar 


‘ | 
great object of our search—THE SPANISH. TRAIL—- 


which here was running directly north. 
itself, and its course, were equally happy discoverics 
tous. Since the middle of December we had con- 


tinually been forced south by mountains and by de-| 


The road 


' 


serts, and now would have to make six degrees of | 


northing to regain the latitude on which we wished to 
cross the Rocky Mountains. The course of the road, 
therefore, was what we wanted; and, cnce more, we 
felt like going homewards. 
the right course to go, were joyful consolations to us; 
and our animals eujoyed the beaten track like our- 
selves. 
mules started off at a rapid rate, and in 15 miles we 


A road to travel on, and, 


Relieved from the rocks and brush, our wild’ 


rows. Pablo and Fuentes were on horse-guurd at 
the time, and mounted according to custom of the 
country. One of the principal objects of the Indians 
was to get possession of the horses, and part of them 
immediately surrounded the band; but, in obedience 
to the shouts of Giacome, Fuentes drove the animals 
over aud through the assailants, in spite of their ar. 
rows; and, abandoning the rest tu their fate, carried 
thei off at speed across the plain. Knowing that 


they would be pursued by the Indians, without mak- 


ing any halt except to shilt their saddles to other 
horses, they drove them on for about sixty miles, 
and this morning left them ata watering place on the 


trail, called Agua de Tomaso. Without giving them- 


selves any tine for rest, they hurried on, hoping to 
meel the Spanish caravan, when they discovered my 
camp. I received the:a kindly, taking them into my 


‘own mess, and promised them such aid as circum- 


Stances might pul itin my power to give.” 
Upon reaching the spring where the Mexicans had 
left their horses, it was discovered, as anticipated, 


that they bad been carried off by the Indians. Car. 


son and Godey, two of Captain Fremont’s men, vo- 
lunteered to pursue them, and they set off upon the 
trail; they returned the next day with fifteen horses 
and the sea!ps of two Indians whom they had killed 
in the conflict. 

‘They had rode about one hundred miles in the 
pursuit and return, and all inthirty hours. The time, 
place, object, and numbers considered, this expedi- 
tion of Carson and Godey may be considered among 
the boldest and most disinterested which the annals 
of western adventure, so full of daring deeds, can 
present. ‘Two men, in a savage desert, pursue day 
and night an unknown body of Indians into the de- 
filesof an unknown mountain— attack them on sight, 
Without counting numbers—and defeat them in an 
instant—and for what? To punish the robbers of the 
desert, and to avenge the wrongs of the Mexicans 
whom they did not Khow. I repeat, it was Carson 
and Godey whodid this—the former an American, 


!to these American Arabs. who lie in wait to murder 
| and plunder the innoce:t traveller. 


| ‘*We were all too much affected by the sad feel- 
| ings which the p! ice inspired to remain an unneces- 
‘sary moment. The night we were obliged to pass 
there. Early in the morning we left it, having first 
| written a brief account of what had happened, and 
iputitin the cleft of a pole planted at the spring, 
| that the approaching caravan might learn the fate of 
| their friends. Incommemoration of the event, we 
|called the place Agua de Hernandez—Hernandez’s 
‘spring. By observation its latitude was 35° 51' 
>) ae 
“Travellers,” says captain F., (May 4,) “through 
‘countries affording water and timber can have no 
| conception of our intolerable thirst while journey- 
ing over the hot and yellow sands of this elevated 
country, where the heated air seems to be entirely 
deprived of moisture. We ate occasionally the bis- 
nada, and moistened our mouths with the acid of the 
sour dock, (rumex venosus.) Hourly expecting to 
find water, we continued to press on until towards 
| midnight, when, after a hard and uninterrupted 
| march of sixteen hours, our wild mules began run- 
ining ahead; and in a mile or tvo we came to a boid 
' running stream—so keen is the sense of that animal, 
in these desert regions, in scenting at a distance this 
‘necessary of life.” 

“May 5. On account of our animals, it was ne- 
'cessary to remain to-day at this place. Indians 
, crowded numerously around us in the morning; and 
| we were obliged to keep arms in hand all day to keep 
‘them out of the camp. They began to surround the 
| horses, which, for the convenience of grass, we were 
‘guarding a little above on the river. These were 
immediately driven in, and kept close to the camp. 

‘In the darkness of the night we had made a very 
bad encampment, our fires being commended by 4 
rocky bluff within 50 yards: but, notwithstanding, 
we had the river and small thickets of willows on 
the other side. Several times during the day the 





camp was insulted by the Indians; but peace being 
our object, | kept simply on the defensive. 
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of the Indians were on the bottoms, and others ha- 
ranguing us from the bluffs, and they were scattered 
in every direction over the hills. Their language 
being probably a dialect of the Utah, with the aid of 
signs some of our people could comprehend them 
very well. They were the same people who had 
murdered the Mexicans; and towards us their dispo- 
sition was evidently hostile, nor were we well dis- 

sed towards them. They were barefooted, and 
pearly naked; their hair gathered up into a knot be- | 
pind; and with his bow each man carried a quiver | 
with thirty or forty arrows partially drawn out. Be- 
sides these, each held in his hand two or three ar- 
rows for instant service. ‘heir arrows are barbed 
with a very clear translucent stone, a species of opal, 
nearly as hard as the diamond; and shot from their 
long bow are almost as effective as a gunshot. In 





of countenance resembling that in a beast of prey; 
and ali their actions are those of wild animals.— 
Joined to the restless motion of the eye, there is a 
want of mind—an absence of thought—-and an action 
wholly by impulse, strongly expressed, and which 
constantly recalls the similarity. 

‘‘A man who appeared to be a chief, with two or 
three others, forced himself into camp, bringing 
with him his arms, in spite of my orders to the con- 
trary. When shown our weapons, he bored his ear 
with his fingers, and said he could not hear. ‘*Why,” 
said he, “there are none of you.” Counting the 
people around the camp, and including in the num- | 
ber a mule which was being shod, he made out 22. 
“So many,” said he, showing the number, ‘‘and we | 
—we are a great many;” and he pointed to the hills | 
and mountains round about. ‘if you have your! 
arms,” said he, twanging his bow, ‘‘we have these.”? | 
1 had some diflicuity in restraining the people, par- | 





geen sient = - 











jupon the leaves, and beaten down bushes, showed 


that he had got his wound about twenty paces from 
where he fell, and that he had struggled for his }ife. 
He had been probably been shot through the lungs 
with an arrow. From the place where he lay and 


bled, it could be seen that he lad been dragged to | 


the river bank and thrown into it. No vestige of 
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‘May 20. We meta band of Utah indians, head- 


ed by a well-known chief, who had obtained the 


armed with rifles, and use their rifles well. 


American or English name of Walker, by which he 
is quoted and well known. They were all mounted, 
The 


chief had a fusee, which he carried slung, in addi- 


tion to his rifle. They were journeying slowly to- 


of what had belonged to him could be found, except} ward the Spanish trail, to levy their usual tribute 


a fragment of his horse equipment. 


Horse, gun,!upon the great Californian caravan. 


They were 


clothes—all became the prey of these Arabs of the | robbers of a higher order than those of the desert. 


New World. 


They conducted their depredations with furm, and 


‘“Tabeau had been one of our best men, and his| under the color of trade and toll for passing through 


unhappy death spread a gloom over our party. Men, ' their country. 


Instead of attacking and killing, they 


who have gone through such dangers and sufferings ‘affect to purchase—taking the horses they like, and 


as we had seen, become like brothers, and fee! each | giving something nominal in return. 
other’s loss. To defend ani! avenge each other is ‘quile civil to me. 


the deep feeling of all. 


for grass and repose, forbade an expedition into un- 
known mountains. We knew the tribe who had 
done the mischief—the same who had bcen insulting 
ourcamp. They knew what they deserved, and had 
the discretion to show themselves to us no more.— 
The day before, they infested our camp; now, not 
one appeared, nor did we ever afterwards see but 





The chief was 
Ile was personally acquainted 


We wished to avenge his | with bis namesake, our guide, who made my name 
these Indians J was forcibly struck by an expression ; death, but the condition of our horses, languishing | known to him: 


He knew of my expedition of 1542; 
and, as a token of friendship, and proof that we had 
met, proposed an interchange of presents. We hud 
no great store to choose out of; so he gave mea 
Mexican bianket, and | gave him a very fine one 
which [ had obtained at Vancouver.” 

“Crossing on the 24th May a slight ridge along 
the river, we entered a handsome mountain valley 


one who even belonged to the same tribe, and he at | covered with fine grass, and directed our course to- 
, wards a high snowy peak, at the foot of which lay 


a distance.” 


“On the 12th May the expedition reached las Ve- | 


the Utah Jake. On our right wes a bed of high 


gas de Santa Clara, which had been so long presented , mountains, their summits covered with snow, consti- 


to us as the terminating point of the desert, and 
where the annual caravan from California to New 
Mexico halted and recruited for some weeks. It 
was a very suitable place to recover from the fa- 
tigue and exhaustion of a month’s suffering in the 
hot and sterile desert. 
mile wide, and some ten miles long, bordered by 
grassy hills and mountains—some of the latter rising 








tuting the dividing ridge between the Basin waters 
and those of the Colorado. At noon we fell in with 
a party of Utah Indians coming out of the mountain, 
and in the afternoon encamped on a tributary to the 
lake, which is separated from the waters of the Se- 


. 


The meadow was about a | Vier by very slight dividing grounds. 


“Karly the next day we came in sight of the lak, 
and, as we descended to the broad bottoms of the 


ticularly Carson, who felt an insult of this kind as; two thousand feet and white with snow down to the | Spanish fork, three horsemen were seen galloping 


if it had been given by a more responsible being.— | 


level of the vegas. Its elevation above the sea was 


towards ts, who proved to be Utah Indians—scouts 


“Don’t say that, old man,” said he, ‘don’t you say | 5 280 feet; latitude, by observation, 37° 28" 28", and from a village, which was encamped near the mouth 
that—your life’s in danger” —speaking in good Eng-| its distance frou where we first struck the Spanish , Of the river. They were armed with rifles, and 


lish; and probably the old man was nearer to his end | 
than he will be again before he meets it. 

‘Several animals had beea necessarily left behind 
near the camp, last night; and early in the morning, | 
before the Indians made their appearance, several 
men were sent to bring thew in. When I was be- 
ginning to be uneasy at their absence, they returned 
with information that they had been driven off from 
the trail by Indians; and, having followed the tracks 
in a short distance, they found the animals cut up | 
and spread out upon bushes. In the evening I gave | 
a fatigued liorse to some of the Indians for a feast; 
and the village which carried hiw off refused to 
share with the others, who made loud complaints 
from the rocks of the partial distribution. Many of 
these Indians had long sticks, looked at the end, 
which they used in hauling oul lizards and other | 
small animals from theic holes. During the day 
they occasionally roasted and ate lizards at our fires. 
These belong to the people who are generally known 
under the name of Diggers, and to ihese | have more | 
particularly hag relerence when occasionally speak- 
ing of a peoplé whose sole occupation is to procure | 
food sufficient to support existence.” 

‘‘T had been engaged in arranging plants; (May 9) 
and, fatigued with the heat of the day, I teil asleep 
in the afternoon, and did not awake until sundown. 
Presently Carson came to me, and reported that T'a- 
beau, who, early in the day, bad left his post, and 
without my knowledge rode back to the camp we 
had left, in search of a lame mule, had not returned. 
While we were speaking, a smoke rose suddenly 
from the cotton-wood grove below, which plainly 
told us what had befallen him; it was raised to in- 
form the surrounding Indians that a blow had been | 
struck, and to tel] them to be on their guard. Car- | 
son, With several men well mounted, was instantly | 
sent down the river, but returned in the night With | 
out tidings of the missing man. They went to the) 
camp we had left, but neither he nor the mule was | 
there. Searching down the river, they found the 
tracks of the mule, evidently driven along by In- 
dians, whose tracks were on each side of those made 
by the animal. After going several miles, they came 
to the mule itself, standing in some bushes, mortally 
wounded in the side by an arrow, and feftto d.e, that 
it might be afterwards butchered for food. They 
also found, in another place, as they were hunting 
about on the ground for ‘l'abeau’s tracks, something 
that looked like a little puddie of blood, but which the 
darkness prevented them from verifying. With 
these details they returned to our camp, and their re- 
port saddened all our hearts. 

‘May 10. ‘This morning, as soon as there was 
light enough to follow tracks, | set out myself, with 
Mr. Fitzpatrick and several men, in search of Ta- 
beau. We went to the spot where the appearance 
of puddied had been seen; and this, we saw at once, 
had been the place where he fell and died. 








‘from the severity of camp duty. 


trail about four hundred miles. Counting frou the 


time we reached the desert, and began to skirt, at, 
our descent from Walker’s Pass in the Sierra Neva- | 
‘troublesome, and desirous to remain here a day, we 
‘removed the next morning further down the lake, 


da, we had travelled 550 miles, occupying twenty- 
seven days, in that inhospitable region. In passing 
before the great caravan we had the advantage of 
finding more grass, but the disadvantage of finding 
also the marauding savages, who had gathered down 
upon ihe trail, wailing the approach of that prey.— 


| This greatly increased our labors, besides costing us 


the liie of an excellent man. We had to move all 
day ina state of watch, and prepared for combat— 
scouts and flankers out, a front and rear division of 
our men, and baggage animals in the centre. At 
night, camp duty was severe. ‘Those who had toil- 
ed all day, had to guard, by turns, the cainp and the 
horses all night. Frequently one-third of the whole 
party were on guard at once; and nothing but this 
vigilance saved us from attack. We were cunstaut- 
ly dogged by bands, and even whole tribes of the 
inarauders; and although Tabeau was killed, and our 


/camp infested and imsulted by some, while swarms of 


them remained on the hills and mountain sides, 
there was manifestly a consultation and calculation 


Having reached the resting place of the Vegas de 
Santa Clara, we had complete relief from the heat 
aud privations of the desert, aud some relaxation 
Some relaxation, 
and rlaxation ouly—for camp guards, horse guards, 
and scouts are indispensable froin the time of leav- 
ing the frontiers of Missouri until we return to 
them.” 

“On the 17th May, after 440 miles of travelling on 
a trail, which served for a road, we again found our- 
selves under the necessity of exp?uring a track 
through the wilderness. 
borne off to the southeast, crossing: the Wahsaich 
range. Our course led to the northeast, along tte 
foot of that range, and leaving’iton the right. Tne 
mountain presented itself to us under the form of 


wooded with pine and cedar; the last ridge cuvered 
with snow. Sevier river, flowing northwardly to 
the lake of the same name, collects its principal wa- 
ters from this section of the Wahsatch chain. We 
had now entered a region of great pastoral promise, 
abounding with fine streams, the rich bunch grass, 
soil that would produce wheat, and indigenous flax, 
growing as if it had been sown. Consistent with 
the general character of its bordering mountains, 
this fertility of soil and vegetation does not extend 
far into the Great Basin. Mr. Joseph Walker, our 
guide, who joined us on the 12th, and who has more 
knowledge of these parts than any man | know, in- 
formed me that ali the country to the left was un 
known to him, and that even the Digger tribes, 
which frequented Lake Sevier, could tei him no- 


Blood | thing about it. 


their horses were in good condition. We encamped 
near them, on the Spanish fork, which is one of the 
principal tributaries to the lake. Finding the indians 


aud encamped on a fertile bottom near the foot of 
the same mountainous ridge which borders tlie 
Great Salt lake, and along which we had journeyed 
the previous September. Here the principal plauts 
in bloom were two, which were remarkable, as af- 
fording to the Suake indians—the one an abundant 
supply of food, und the other the most useful among 
the applications which they use for wounds. ‘These 
wefe the kovyah plant, growing in fields of extraur- 
dinary luxuriance, and cenvallaria stellata, which, 
from the experience of Mr. Walker, is the best re- 
medial plant known among those Iudians. A few 
miles below us was another village of Indians, from 
which we obtained some fish— among them a few 
salmon trout; which were very much inferior in size 
to those along the Californian mountains. ‘The sea- 
son for taking them had not yet arrived; but the Iin- 
dians were daily expecting them to come up ow of 


‘the lake. 
going on to decide the question of attacking us.— | 


here is a problem which requires to be solved. 


“We had now accomplished an object we had in 
view when leaving the Dalles of the Columbia in 
November last; we had reached the Utah lake; but 
by a route very different from what we had iptend- 
ed, and without sufficient time remaining to make 
the examinations which were desired. It is a lake 
of note in this country, under the dominion of the 
Utahs, who resort to it for fish. Its greatest breadth 
is about fifteen miles, stretching far to the north, 


' narrowing as it goes, and connecting with the Great 


Sait lake. This is the report, and which | believe 


'to be correct; but it is fresh water, while the other 


The Spanish trail had | 


is not only salt, but a saturated solution of salt; and 
It is 


almost entirely surrounded by mountains, walled on 
| the north and east by a high and snowy range, which 
( | supplies toit a fan of tributary streams.” 

several ridges, rising one above the other, rocky, and | 


Although we have no fear of wearying our read- 


ers’ patience, or exhausting their curiosity, by a con- 
‘tinued recurrence to this truly national production— 


| 


| 





and it is indeed one of which any people might be 
proud—yet we do not wish to trespass too much 
upon the pleasure which will be experienced from 
the regular perusal of the work by the detaching of 
passage, however interesting they may be, from the 
connected narrative. We shail, therefore, now bring 
our notice of these important expeditions to a close. 
We leit the party at the Utah lake. ‘The narrative 
thus continues: 

“In arriving at the Utah lake, we had completed 
an iinmeuse circuit of twelve degrees diameter north 
and south, and ten degrees east and west; and found 
ourselves, in May, 1844, on the same sheet of water 
which we had left in September, 1843. ‘The Utah 
is the southern limb of the Great Salt lake; and thus 
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we had seen that remarkable sheet of water both at from the Great Salt lake west there was a succes-, have some foundation and excite 


its northern and southern extremity, and were able) sion of lakes and rivers which have no outlet to the 
to fix its position at these two points. The circuit; sea, nor any connexlon with the Columbia or with 
which we had made, and which had cost us eight| the Colorado of the Gulf of California. He de- 
months of time, and 3,500 miles of travelling, had | scribed some of these lakes, as being large, with 
given us a view of Oregon and North California} numerous streams, and even considerable rivers fall- 
from the Rocky mountains to the Pacific ocean, and | ing into them. In fact, all concur in the general re- 
of the two principal streams which form bays or, port of these interior river sand lakes; and for want 
harbors on the coast of thatsea. Having completed of understanding the force and power of evapora- 
this circuit, and being now about to turn the back) tion, which so soon establishes an equilibrinin be- 
upon the Pacific slope of our continent and to recross| tween the loss and supply of waters, the fable of 
the Rocky mountains, it is natural to look back upon! whirlpools and subterraneous outlets has gained be- 
our footsteps, and take some brief view of the lead-| lief, as the only imaginable way of carrying off the 
ing features aud general structure of the country! waters which have no visible discharge. The-struc- 
we had traversed. These are peculiar and striking | ture of the country would require this formation of 
and differ essentially from the Atlantic side of) interior lakes; for the waters which would collect 
our country. The mountains all are highery more; between the Rocky mountains and the Sierra Neva- 
numerous, and more distinctly defined in their ranges | da, not being able to cross this formidable barrier, 








and directions; and, what is so contrary to the na-|nor to get to the Columbia or the Colorado, must | 


tural order of such formations, one of these ranges,| naturally collect into reservoirs, each of which 
which is near the coast (the Sierra Nevada and the} would have its little system of streams and rivers to 
Coast Range,) presents higher elevations and peaks} supply it. This would be the natural effect; and 
than any which are to be found in the Rocky moun-| what I saw went toconfirm it. The Great Salt lake 
tains themselves. In our eight months’ circuit, we| isa formation of this kind, and quite a large one; 
were vever out of sight of snow; and the Sierra’ and having many streams and one considerable river, 
Nevada, where we crossed it, was near 2,000 feet four or five hundred miles long, falling into it. This 
higher than the South Pass in the Rocky mountains. Jake and river I saw and examined myself; and also 
In height these mountains greatly exceeded those of saw the Wah-satch and Bear river mountain which 
the Atlantic side, constantly presenting peaks which | enclose the waters of the lake on the east, and con- 
enter the region of eternal snow; and some of them) stitute in that quarter the rim of the Great Basin.— 
voleanic, and in a frequent state of activity. They! Afterwards, along the eastern base of the Sierra Ne- 
are seen at great distances, and guide the traveller in| vada, where we travelled for forty-two days, I saw) 
his courses: lthe line of lakes and rivers which lie at the foot of | 


our desire to kjjo¥ 
_ the whole. 
| The whole idea of such a desert, and such a peo. 
| ple, is a novelty in our country, and excites Asiatic 
not American ideas. Interior basins, with their ow, 
‘systems of lakes and rivers, and often steril, are 
/common enouzh in Asia; people still in the elemep. 
tary state of families, living is deserts, with no other 
occupation than the mere animal search for foo, 
may still be seen in that ancient quarter of the globe. 
but in America such things are new and strange, un. 
_known and unsuspected, and discredited when related, 
But I flatter myseif that what is discovered, though 
“not enough to satisfy curiosity, is sufficient to excite 
it and that subsequent explorations will complete 
what has been commenced. 
| **This account of the Great Basin, it wil! be re. 
| membered, belongs to the Alta California, and hag 
no application to Oregon, whose capabilities may 
| justify a separate remark. Referring to my journal! 
for particular descriptions, and for sectional bounda. 
ries between good and bad districts, I ean only say, 
in general and comparative terms, that, in that 
branch of agriculture which implies the cultivation 
Of grains and staple crops, it would be inferior to the 
Atlantic states, though many parts are superior for 
‘wheat; while in the rearing of flocks and herds it 
| would claim a high place. Its grazing capabilities are 
| great; and even in the indigenous grass now there, an 
| element of individual and national wealth may be 
‘found. In fact, the valuable grasses begin within 
one hundred and fifty miles of the Missouri frontier, 
and extend to the Pacific ocean. East of the Rocky 
Mountains, it is the short curly grass, on which the 


“The course and elevation of these ranges give di-| that Sierta; and which Sierra is the western rim of 
In going down Lewis’s fork and the} 


{ crossed only inferior streams! 
coming in from the left, such as could draw their 


rection to the rivers and character of the coast. No’ 
greatriver does or can take its rise below the Cas- | 
cade and Sierra Nevada range; the distance to the) 
sea is too short to admit of it. The rivers of the, 
San Francisco bay, which are the largest after the | 
Columbia, are local to that bay and lateral to the 
coast, having their sources about on a line with the 
Dalles of the Columbia, and running each in a valley | 
of its own, between Coast range and the Cascade 
and Sierra Nevada range. ‘The Columbiais the only | 
river which traverses the whole breadth of the coun- 
try, breaking through all the ranges, and entering the 
sea. Drawing its waters from a section of ten de- 
grees of latitude in the Rocky mountaius, which are 
collected into one stream by three main forks (Lew- 
is’s, Clark’s, and the North fork) near the centre of 
the Oregon valley, this great river thence proceeds 
by a single channel to the sea, while its three forks 
lead each to a pass in the mountains, which opens_ 
the way into the interior of the continent. ‘This 
fact in relation to the rivers of this region gives an 
immense value to the Columbia. Its mouth is the 
only inlet and outlet to and from the sea; its three, 
forks lead to the passes in the mountains; it is there-| 
fore the only line of communication between the 
Pacific and the interior of North America; and all) 
operations of war or commerce, of ational or social | 
intercourse, must be conducted upon it. ‘This gives 
ita value beyond estimation, and would involve ir- 
reparable injury if lost. In this unity and concen-| 
tration of its waters, the Pacilic side of our conti- 
nent differs entirely from the Atlantic side where the | 
waters of the Alleghany mountains are dipersed into | 
many rivers, having their different entrances tnto the | 
sea, and opening many lines of communication with 
the interior.” 

“The Pacific coast is equally different from that of 
the Atlantic. The coast of the Atlantic is low and 
open, indented with numerous bays, sounds, and ri- 
ver estuaries, accessible every where, and opening 
by many channels into the heart of the country.— 
‘The Pacific coast, on the contrary, is high and com- 
pact, with few bays, and but one that opens into the 
heart of the country. ‘The immediate coast is what) 
the seamen call iron bound. A little within, it is} 
skirted by two successive ranges of mountains, stand: 
ing as ramparts between the sea and the intertor, 
conniry, and to get through which there is but one| 
gate, and that narrow and casily defended. This | 
structure of the coast, backed by these two ranges 
of mountains, with its concentration and unity of 
waters, gives to the country an immense military | 
strength, and will probably render Oregon the most} 
impregnable country in the world.” 

“Ditlering so much from the Atlantic side of our 
continent, in coast, mountains, and rivers, the Pacitie 
side differs from it in another most rare and singular 
feature—tnat of the Great interior Basin, of which 
I have so often spoken, and the whole form and cha- 
racter of which | was anxious to ascertain. Its ex- 
istence is vouched for by such of the American 
traders aud hunters as have some knowledge of that 


| 


| of the rim. 


' 





region; the structure of the Sierra Nevada range of 


mountains requires it to be there; and my own ob-| body and legs in cold weather. 3 
Mr. Josepli Walker who issojeounts of the inhabitants and productions of the! As soon as they had given us this information, they 
af, ‘Great Basin; and which, though imperfect, must 


servations contirm it. 
: ! rx 1a 
well aecqguainied im these parts, saiformed me tha 


Sed 


the Basin. 
main Columbia; 


water from a short distance only; and I often saw 
the mountains at their heads white with snow; which 


all accounts said, divided the waters of the desert 
from those of the Columbia, and which could be no: 
other than the range of mountains which form tie 


rim of the Basin on the northern side. And in re- 
turning from California along the Spanish trail, as 
far as the head of the Santa Clara fork of the Rio 
Virgen, lcrossed only small streams making their 
way south to the Colorado, or lost in sand—as the 
Mo-hah-ve; while to the left lofty mountains, their 
summits white with snow, were often visible, and 
which must have turned water to the north as well 
as to the south, and thus constituted on this part the 
southern rim of the Basin. 


waters. We entered the Basin at that point, and 


‘have (ravelled in it ever since, having its southeast- 
ern rim (the Wah-satch mountain) on the right, and: 


crossitg the streams which flow down into it. The 
existence of the Basin is therefore an established 
fact in my mind; its extent and contents are vet to 
be better ascertained. It cannot be less than four or 
five hundred miles each way, and must lie principally 


in the Alta California; the demarcation latitude of 


42° probably cutting a segment from the north part 


may be its prominent characteristic; but where there 
is so much water, there must be some oasis. The 
great river and the great lake reported, may not be 
equal to the report; but where there is so much snow, 
there must be streatms; and where there is no outlet, 
there must be lakes to hold the accumulated waters, 
or sands to swallow them up. 
of the Basi, containing Sevier, Utah, and the Great 
Salt lakes, and the rivers and creeks, falling into 
them, we know there is good soil and good grass, 
adapted to civilized settlements. Inthe western part, 
op Salmon ‘Trout river and some other streams, the 
same remark may be made. 


The contents of this Great Basin are yet to be ex- | 
Thatit is peopled we know; but miserably. 


amined. 


and sparsely. From all that | heard and saw, | 


should say that humanity here appeared in its lowest} 
| form, and in its most elementary state. 


in single families, without fire-arms; eating seeds 


and insects; digging roots, (and hence their name)— | 
Others | 
are a degree higher, and live in communities upon | 
some lake or river that supplies fish, and from which | 


such is the condition of the greater part. 


they repulse the miserable Digger. The rabbit is 
the largest animal kuown in this desert; its flesh af- 
fords a little meat; and their bag-like covering is 
made of itsskius. ‘he wild sage is their only wood, 
aud here it is of extraordinary size—sometimes a 
foot in diameter, and six or eight feet high. It 


serves for fuel, for building materials, and a shelter | 


to the rabbits, and for some sort of covering for the 
Such are the ac- 


At the head of the Santa | 
‘Clara fork, and in the Vegas de Santa Clara, we 
crossed the ridge which parted the two systems of| 


Of its interior but little is known. It} 
is called a desert, and from what I saw of it, sterility | 


In this eastern part’! 


Dispersed | 


buffalo. delight to feed, (whence its name of buffalo,) 
which is still good when dry and apparently dead.— 
West of those mountains it is a larger growth, in 
clusters, and hence called bunch grass, and which 
has a second or fall growth, Plains and mountains 
both exhibit them; and I have seen good pasturage 
at an elevation of ten thousand feet. In this spon- 
_taneous product, the trading or travelling caravans 
| find subsistence for their animals; and in military 
operations any number of cavalry may be moved, and 
anv number of cattle may be driven; and thus men 
and horses be supported on Jong expeditions, and 
even in winter in the sheltered situations. 
“Commercially, the value of the Oregon country 
must be great, washed as it is by the north Pacific 
ocean—fronting Asia—producing many of the ele- 
/ments of commerce—mild and healthy in its climate 
—and becoming as it naturally will a thorougfare for 
the East India and China trade.” 

But little novelty of incident befell our travellers 
during their comparatively easy journeying home- 
ward. On the 13th June they were about two de- 
grees sonth of the South Pass in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and— 

“Our course home,” says Capt. F., ‘‘would have 
been eastwardiy; but that would have taken us over 
ground already examined, and thegefore without the 
interest which would excite curi i Southwardly 
_there were objects worthy to be explored, to wit: 
the approximation of the head waters of three diffe- 
rent rivers—the Platte, the Arkansas, and the Grand 
River fork of the Rio Colorado of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia; the Passes at the heads of these rivers, and 
the three remarkable mountain coves called Parks, 
‘in which they took their rise. Oae of these Parks 
was, of course, o1 the western side of the dividing 
ridge; and a visit tu it would require us once more 
to cross the summit of the Rocky Mountains to ihe 
west, and then to recross to the east; making, in all, 
with the transit we had just accomplished, three 
crossings of that mountain in this section of its course. 
But no matter. The coves, the heads of the rivers, 
the approximation of their waters, the practicabilily 
of the mountain passes, and the locality of the three 
parks, were all objects of interest, and, although 
well known to hunters and trappers, were unknown 
to science and history. We therefore changed our 
course, and turned up the valley of the Platte instead 
of going down it. 

**We crossed several small aftluents, and again 
mate a fortified camp in a grove. The country had 
now become very beautiful—rich in water, grass, and 
game; and to these were added the charm of scenery 
and pleasant weather.” 
| After an interesting visit tothe “New and Old 
Parks,” which are described as being fertile and 
well wooded and watered valleys, and ‘ta paradise 
to all grazing animals,” the party arrived on the 
(224d of June at the summit of the dividing ridge to 
which Captain F. gives au estimated height of I1,- 
200 feet. 

“On the 23d we were met by a party of Utah wo- 
men, who toid us that on the other side of the ridge 
their village was fighting with the Arapahoes.— 


} 


| , . . ‘ 3 
‘filled the air with cries and lamentations, which 
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made us understand that some of their chiefs had 
been killed. 


to trace his adventurous course, but also to estimate 
what he has accomplished, and the great value of 
the information which he has collected, in a geogra- 
phical, a commercial, and a scientific point of view. 
We will not attempt a recapitulation; for where so 
much has been done, and so well done, it would be 
only to repeat, in another form, the substance of all 
which we have already said. In geographical dis- 
covery Captain Fremont has done much: he has 
shown that the transit across the Rocky Mountains, 
particularly at the Southern Pass, is comparatively | 
easy; that the proportion of absolutely barren coun- 





try is small; that, from within one hundred and 
fifty miles of the Missouri frontier to the longitude | 
of Fort Laramie, (105° 40’,) there is in general great | 








mens were ruined before be reached the borders of 
civilization. Even the portion saved was greatly 
damaged, so that, in many instances, it has been 
extremely difficult to determine the plants. As there 
was not sufficient time before the publication of 
Capt. Frémont’s report for the proper study of the 
remains of his collection, it has been deemed advi- 
sable to reserve the greater part of them to incorpo- 
rate with the plants which we expect he will bring 
with him on returning from his third expedition, upon 
which he has just set out. 

“The loss sustained by Captain Fremont, aad [ 


/may say by the botanical world, will, we trust, be 


partly made up the present and next seasons, as 
much of the same country will be passed over again, 








10 “Extending along the river directly ahead of us 
was a low piney ridge, leaving between it and the 
100. stream a small open bottom, on which the Utahs had 
tic very injudiciously placed their village, which, ac- 
own cording to the women, numbered about 300 warriors. 
are Advancing in the cover of the pines, the Arapahoes, 
nen. about daylight, charged into the village, driving off 
ther a great number of their horses and killing four men; 
00d among them the principal chief of the village.— 
obe: | They drove the horses perhaps a mile beyond the 
Uns village to the end of a hollow, where they had pre- 
ited, viously forted at the edge of the pines. Here the 
ugh Utahs had instantly attacked them in turn, and ac-! 
Ecile cording to the report of the women, were getting 
sete rather best of the day. The women pressed us ea- 
: gerly to join with their people, and would immedi- 
ere. ately have provided us with the best horses at the 
1 has @ village; but it was not for us to interfere in such a 
may ™ conflict. Neither party were our friends, nor under 
irnal @ «our protection; and each was ready to prey upon us 
nda. @ thatcould. But we could not help feeling an unusu- 
say, al excitement at being within a few hundred yards 
that @ Of a fight, in which 500 men were closely engaged 
ation @ and hearing the sharp cracks of their rifles. We 
othe @ were in a bad position, and subject to be attacked in 
r for § it. Either party which we might meet, victorious | 
ds it @ or defeated, was certain to fall upon us; and, gear- 
sare @ ing up immediately, we kept close along the pines of | 
e,an @ the ridge, having it between us and the village, and 
y be § keeping the scouts on the summit to give us notice, 
‘thin § Of the approach of Iudians. As we passed by the, 
itier, § Village which was immediately below us, horsemen | 
ocky | were galloping to and fro, and groups of people were | 
1 the § gathered around those who were wounded and dead, | 
Falo,) J and who were being brought in from the field. We’ 
ad. J continued to press on, and crossing another fork which 
th, in § camein from the right, after having made fifteen 
rhich § miles from the village, fortified ourselves strongly io 
jtains § the pines a short distance from the river.” 
urage The party arrived at Bent’s Fort on the Ist July, | 
spon- | Where they were received— 
avans ‘With a cordial welcome and a friendly hospita-! 
litary § lity, in the enjoyment of which we spent several 
{,and § agreeable days. We were now in the region where 
men § Our Mountaineers were accustomed to live, and all the 
s, and § dangers and difficulties of the roac being considered | 
past, four of them, including Carsun and Walker, re- 
untry | aimed at the fort.” 
acific The expedition reached the little town of Kansas 
e ele- J on the banks of the Missouri river on the 31st July, 
imate | having made a journey of 3,702 miles from the Dal- 
re for ] Jes of the Columbia, and 2,560 from Capt. Sutter’s 
seltiement at New Helvetia. 
rellers “During our protracted absence of fourteen 
home- J months, in the course of which we had necessarily 
vo de- | been exposed to great varieties of weather and of 
Moun- | climate, no one case of sickness had ever occurred | 
among us. 
| have **Here ended our Jand journey; and the day fol-| 
s over | lowing our arrival, we found ourselves on board a! 
nut the Jsteamboat rapidly gliding down the broad Mis-, 
vardly }souri. Qur travel worn animals had not been. 
o wit: ]sold and dispersed over the countay to reuewed la-| 
: diffe- | bor, but were placed at good pasturage on the fron- 
Grand jtier, and are now ready todo their part in the coming | 
f Cali- Jexpedition. | 
3, and The narrative concludes with the arrival at St. 
Parks, JLouis on the Gth of August, where the party was 
Parks Jdisbanded. 
viding | “Andreas Fuentes also remained here, having 
» more Jreadily found employment for the winter, and is one 
to ithe Jof the men engaged to accompany me the present 
in all, Jyear. 
, three | “Pablo Hernandez remains in the family of Se- 
course. Inator Benton, where he is well taken care of, and | 
rivers, fconciliates good will by his docility, intelligence, | 
ability Jand amiability. General Almonte, the Mexican 
ethree Jminister at Washington, to whom he was of course 
though made known, kindly offered to take charge of him, 
known fand to carry him back to Mexico; but the hoy 
ed our preferred to remain where he was until he got an 
instead education, fur which he shows equal ardor and apti 
ude. 
| again | ‘Our Chinook Indian had his wish to see the whites 
iry had Fully gratified. He accompanied me to Washington, 
ass, and Bnd, after remaining several months at the Columbia 
scenery Pollege, was sent by the Jodian department to Phila- 
elphia, where, among other things he learned to 
nd Old fead aud write well, and speak the English language 
ile and With some fluency. 
aradise | “He will accompany me in a few days to the fron- 
on the fier of Missouri, whence he will be sent with some 
ridge (0 ne of the emigrant companies to the village at the 
of 1l,- Dalles of Columbia. 

We have thus endeavored to furnish our readers 
tah wo- With such an analysis of Capt. Fremont’s two expe- 
ye ridge fitions as may, with copious extracts which we 
hoes. fave made from the narrative, enable them not only | 
on, they 


which 


























the rivers, the valleys, and the mountains of Upper 


plenty of the short curly grass called buffalo grass. | and some new regions explored. Arrangements have 
Westward of Laramie, for a considerable distance, been made by which the botanical collections will 
the region is sandy and apparently steril, and the’ be preserved, at least fromthe destructive effects 
place of the grass is usurped by the artemisia; other _ of water, and a person accompanies the expedition 
localities, where there is a deficiency of pasturage, who is to make drawings of all the most interesting 
are found on both sides of the mountains. These plants. Particular attention will be given (o the 
expeditions, however, will furnish to trading cara-, forest trees and the vegetable productions that are 
vans, or to emigrating parties, a knowledge of the useful in the arts or that are employed for food or 
most practicable routes, where they may most | medicine.” 

generally find sustenence for their animals an’ wa-| Professor Torrey furnishes in the appendix de- 
ter and fuel for themselves. The road to Oregon scriptions gf about thirty new genera and species of 
will be made comparatively easy: and although plants collected by Captain Fremont. 

the emigrant who contemplates taking up his line The objects of Capt. Fremont’s third exploratory 
of march to that distant region ought to be apprized | tour are, we believe, correctly detailed in the following 
of and guarded against the dangers, the difficulties, paragraphs, which we extract from a late number 
and the privations he will have to encounter, yet of the Western (Missouri) Expositor: 

he may be cheered by the certainty thathe will) The expedition to the Rocky Mountains, under 
meet with nothing but what foresight and prudence command of Captain J.C. Fremont, of the United 
may im great measure protect him from, and cour- States army, being the third exploring tour of that 
age, firmness, and perseverance overcome. He will officer, left Westport on the 26th June. Captain 
be called upon to exercise all these qualities, and: Fremont is assisted by two junior officers of the To- 
the most dangerous error into which he can fall is. pographical Corps, and employs eighty men. The 
to Imagine that the journey is an easy one, and the design of this expedition is to complete the surveys 
toil and suffering which he will have to undergo tri- of the plains and mountains intervening between the 
fling and unimportant. | western boundary of the Pacific, heretofore partial- 

The Great Sait Lake, the Bear River Valley, and !y accomplished by the exploring squadron and the 
two former expeditions of Captain Fremont. As 
California may be said to be now first brought to far as we can learn, this party will proceed to sur- 
the knowledge of civilized man by these expedi- Vey the Arkansas river to its source, after coinplet- 
tions. The corrrection of our former geographical i%g which the party willbe divided. One division 
errors with respect to the river Buenaventura we will then return by way of the head of the Rio del 
owe to Captain F.; the existence of a great cen-| Norte, through the country of the Camanche In- 
tral plan or basin in Califorria is established by dians, on the sources of the Red river, and by the 
him, as is also the important fact that there is no low waters of the Arkansas. The main division, 
river of any navigable size which has its outlet di- under Captain Fremont, will cross the Colorado, 
rectly into the Pacific, and communicates with the wes- COMplete the survey of the Great Salt Lake, and 
tern slope of our continent, except the Columbia, be- penetrate by the waters of Mary’s river, which 
tween fifty degrees of northern latitude and the flows westwardly through the Upper California, in 
Gulf of California. In a military point of view the Vicinity of the 42d degree parallel of latitue, and 
these expeditions pomt out where forts and posts lost in a lake at the eastern base of the California 
may be most advantageously established, with a Mountains. It is believed that (rom a point on 
view to the safe occupancy of the country and the Mary’s river, some days journey from its mouth, ine 
protection of the inhabitants and the trader from head of the Sacrameuto may be reaehed in two days 
Indian outrage, or from aggressions or interferences tavel. The route then by which Captain Fremont 
of any kind. This, we believe, was the professedly PFoposes to penetrate to the Pacific is the shortest 
authorised object of Captain Fremont’s expeditions; and most direct from the lower Missouri; of this 
but his ardent and active temperament, and his Jove “¢ portion from the Arkansas to the head of the 
of science and knowledge, could not rest satisfied Sacramento, about six hundred and fifty miles in 
with a bare performance of prescribed duties. He distance, is as yet unexplored by the white man, and 
has submitted to his countrymen and the world, in| S®erally designated as *‘the Grest California De- 
his unpretending and modest narrative, a vast body Sert.” None of its waters except the Colorado 
of botanical, geological, and meteorological infor- reach the ocean; they are absorbed or disappear by 
mation. The soil and the nineral waters have been ©¥9poration. 
subjected to analysis. More than four hundred and, ‘After passing the winter among the settlements 
thirty astronomical observations are recorded, the of Upper California, the exploring party will, if the 
latitude and longitude of important points accurate. | country be found practicable, pass round by the low- 
ly determined, and the elevations of mountains as- er route from California, crossing the Colorado be- 
certained. The survey of Captain Fremont fiom) low the great ‘Kennion,’ and return to the Arkansas 
the eastward meets that of Captain Wilkes from the) by the waterr of the Gila and Juan, large tributa- 
westward, and, so far as is requisite for all imme- ries of the lower Colorado, which have their sources 
diate practical purposes, the map of Oregon is coin-| west of the mountains of New Mexico. ‘This sketch 
plete. The appendix to Captain Fremont’s narva- | contemplates a route five or six thousand miles. It 
tive contains Dr. James Hali’s (of New York) re-! will probably eventuate in the discovery of a new 
port upon the nature of the geological formations! and straight road to both Oregon and California, 
occupying the portions of Oregon and California’ passing for the most part through our own territory, 
traversed by Captain Fremont, as deduced from) diminishing the distance some three or four hundred 
his observations, and the specimens of miuerals and! wiles, and the time twomonths. The country to the 
vegetable and animal organic remains which he col-| right and leit will be examined, and its geography, 
lected. {al present a blank, somewhat understood. ‘ihe im- 

Professor Torrey makes the following statement) portance of these contemplated explorations is very 
with respect to the botauical collections of the ex | great—every confidence is reposed in the energy aud 
pedition: ability of the commanding officer.” 

‘‘When Captain Fremont set out on his second ex- We cannot take leave of this most interesting and 
pedition he was weil provided with paper and other} valuable document without expressing the great 
means for making extensive botanical collections;' pleasure and instruction which its perusal has af- 
aud it was understood that, on his return, he should! forded us, and the conviction, which every addition- 
conjointly prepare a full account of his plants, to be| al page increased that the important object of the 
appended to his report. About fourteen hundred | expedilions could not have been entrusted to better 
species were collected, many of thein in regions not} hands. The journals of the three expeditions will, 
before explored by any botanist. In consequence, | together, furnish one of the most important produc- 
however, of the great length of the journey, and the} tions of the age, and constitute a most suitable and 
numerous accidents to which the party were expos-| valuable present to science and literature, made by 
ed, but especially owing to the dreadi{ul flood of the| our young and vigorous country, through the hands 
Kansas, which deluged the borders of the Missourt| one of tier most amiable, talented, and euterprismg 
and Mississippi rivers, more than half of his speci-| suns. 
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Mormon War. In the absence of a war with Mex. 
ico, we must be content to lay before our readers the 
history of other wars. The St. Louis Republican of the 
24:h contains sundry acconnts of Mormon depredations. 
The sheriff, Backenstos’ forces ‘‘afver kicking up a d—! 
of a dust” at Warsaw, had left there, ““and noone now 
knew their whereabouts.” 


turt.ing home. A meeting had been called at Quincy, 


to be held on the 22d, with a view to interfere and setile | 


the difficulties. 

The St. Louis Republican of the 24*h says: “It is 
understood here, that Governor Ford, of Llinois, refused 
to take any measures whatever to put an end to these 
disturbances, expressing his determination to let them 
fight it out. This may be very prudent conduct on the 
part of Governor Ford, but it is unworthy of an execu- 
tive officer, and disgraceful to the state. Itis, moreover, 
an abandonment of hissworn duty, fur which, as it af- 
fects seriously our republican insiituuions, he should be 
held to a strict accountability. 

The same paper of the 25th qualifies the above, by 
saying: ‘‘Governor Ford seems to have abandoned his 
firstintention, to let the Mormons and anti-Mormons 
fightit ont, indifferent which whipped; and has issued 
two proclamations, which are published in the Gazette 
of last evening. Exaggerated statements, received at 
Springfield, probably produced this change of purpose, 
and induced himto make a call for five hundred men, 
from the citizens of Sangamon, Menard, Cass, Scott, 
Pike, Morgan, and Green counties. He also calls upon 
Gen. Harden, Culs. Baker, Weatherford, Merriman, 
and Boyce, to aid in raising this force. He says, in 
one of these papers, that ‘this time, there is no mistake 
buat that an insurrection does exist;” he appoints Beards- 
tuwn asthe place of rendezvous, and this day as 
the time, fur the gallant militia to make their appear- 
ance. 

“In the second proclamation, issued last Sunday, hav- 
ing received information of a battle, in which eighteen 
anti-Mormons, and three inormons were killed, and a 


number of anu-Mormons were taken prisoners, he calls | 


“upon all the young men of Sangamon county to come 
tu Springfield at three v’clock of the afternoon of Tues- 
day next, [last,] ready for service.” ‘*The state of things 
now existing in Hancock (he says,) must not continue; 
the law must be inagnified and restored to its suprema- 
cy, or otherwise our government is at an end.” We 
don’t know how many volunteers answered this call, but 
We guess notmany. There is no truth, at all events, 


in the batile which is made the foundation of this pro- | 
Our intelligence from Warsaw is later than | 


clamation. 
the date of the document itself, and no such affair was 
known to have occurred at that time. ‘The prairie 
skrimmoge and race between Backenstos and a_por- 
tion of the anti-Mormons, doubtless, gave rise to the 
story.” 

‘The St. Louis American of the 26th says,—‘Some 
of the citizens are raising troops, whilst others are hold- 
ing meeungs and resolving to exterminate the Mor- 
mons.” 

The citizens of Keokuk were, at the last accounts, 
raising a company of men to drive the Mormons from 
Sugar Creek settlement, in Lee county, lowa. ‘The ci- 
tizens of Fort Madison were determinea to prevent the 
return of the Mormons who had left Augusta, lowa ter- 
ritory, for the purpose of aiding their brethren in [an- 
cock county. 


France. By a royal ordonnance of the 24th ult. Ge- 
neral de Lamoriciere is appointed governor general of 
Algeria during the absence of Marshal Buzeaud, who 
has leave of absence from Septemoer Ist, and woduld 
embark at Algiers for France ou the the Sth ult, | 

Crime. ‘i'be Prince de Berghes, one of the riches! 
nobiemen in France, and one oi its most ancient and 
distinguished families, has been condemned to thre 
years imprisonment for forging and circulating counters 
of the Jocky Club, representing trivial sums of money. 

Hurricane at Rouen. ‘The mayorof Rouen, ina pro- 
clamation addressed to the inhabitants of that city, soll- 
citing their charity in favor ofthe sufferers by the recent 
whirldwind, mentions that the number of ki. !ed removed 
from under the ruins of the three manufactories, exceed: 
ed sixty, and that of the wounded one hundred. 


Sweven.— Stockholm. ‘The king of Sweden left Stock: 
holm on the 19th ult. for Gotrenburgh, where he was to 
embark for Christiana. Before his departure he appuiut- 
ed a council of regency. 

Tiis known that in the last Swedish parliament seve- 
ral bilis, containing organic and radical improvements 
in the constitution, were thrown out by the lords and 
the clergy, in Opposition to the votes of the burgesses 


and the peasantry, which latter is represented in Swe- | 


den. The king was, it seems, reluctantly compelled to 
yield tosuch a powerful impulse. In one case, however, 
he did not, and gave his assent to a bill equalizing the 
Jaw of marriage and inheritance in all classes of society, 
which the nobles had protested against. ‘This is the first 
slep, as it were, to do away with primogeniture and the 
entailing of property. 


Toxsacco. The inspections at Baltimore this week 
comprise 905 hogsheads Maryland. 1,300 Ohio, 4! Mis- 
sourt,and 23 Kentucky—tota] 2,269 hogsheads. Deli 
vering largely for shipping, has interrupted jiaspectious 
somewhat this week. Prices of middling and good gua- 
liies—Maryland 4 50 a 6 00; inferior qualities are dull 
again at 2 50a3 00. There is a lively demand for Ohio 
al former prices. 


‘The Warsawans were re-| 


. Four, at Baltimore, is now quoted at 4 50—receiv- 
‘Ing prices 4 374. Inspections of the week 7,669 bbls. 
213 half bbls. 


U.S. rReasury Notes, outstanding on the Ist inst., 
$687.614 18. 


Commerce oF New York. The commerce of New 
York for the week ending 26th ult., includes 51 arrivals, 
with 1,969 passengers, and 51 clearances, 11,448 tons. 
| The exports of the week amounted to $692,916 33. 


Arrivals at the port of Baltimore, during the month of 
Sepiempber, 1545; 
Ships. *Barques. Brigs. Schrs. 
10 3 17 8 
21 


From foreign ports, 
Coastwise, 2 3 


Total, 12 6 33. 107 
Whole number 163—of these 151 were American, 4 
Bremen, 7 British, and 1 Swedish. 


CuicaGo TRADE. The Chicago Journal of 16th ult. 
says: “*By actual computation, persons having been em- 
ployed for the purpose, it appears that 1,126 double 
teams, 154 single do., 136 ox do., 123 horsemen. and 
4,499 fcot passengers, passed over the South Branch 
Bridge one day last week. And the same day, 496 
double teams, 446 single do, 62 0x do., 49 horsemen, 
and 8,350 foot passengers passed over the Clark street 
bridge. Some idea may be furmed of the amount of 
produce brought into the city from the above statistics.”? 


99 


Lake TRADE. The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser 
says that there are now in active employment on the 
great nortbern lakes no less than fifty brigs with an ag- 
gregate tonnage of 10,500 tons. and more than two hun- 
dred and fifty schooners. 
nage, including the steamboats in service at this 
time, is said to be not less than 80,000 tons. The steam- 
ers leaving for the upper lakes are represented as being 
as much crowded with merchandise as they have been 
since 1536. “Indeed,” says the Commercial, “so great 
is the amount offering for a particular day that some 
must lie over and down freight is equally abundant.” 





The National Intelligencer, referring to the above says: 
**An interest so large as this requires and ought to com- 
mand, atthe hands of the genera! government, such ex- 
penditures for the improvement and protection of har- 
burs on the lakes as the people of the states bordering on 
them have long petitioned for, and petitioned almost in 
vain. The bridge across ihe river Ouio and the lake 
harbors are objects which ought to be liberally provided 
for by the present congress. None surely can be more 
national in their character; nor can any one pretend that 
they are less within the sphere of national legislation 
than the snags of the Mississippi or the raft of the Red 
River.” 


Book TravE. “And of making of books there is no 
end,” said Sulomon, even in his day, and we seem to 
be no nearer an end thereof, at this day. No less than 
six thousand books and pamphlets in all branches of 


the year 1844. A fourth part of them consisted of theo- 
logical treaties, sermons, and works of piety; nine hun- 
dred were of theology proper. 


“A Worvp’s Convention.” was to assemble at New 
York, on Wednesday last, summoned by Robert Owen, 
who has recently returned to this country from England, 
and designs proposing to set things to right a liltie on this 
crazy old globe of ours. Things in general have had 
their own way a long while. No wonder they get tan- 
gled. Whether Mr. Owen has got hold of the secret yet 
of putting society in tune and keeping it so, is the question. 


oceasiun of sonie scepucism. 


Deatus during the last week—at New York, 156; o 
which 589 were children: five died of small pox. 


The total amount of ton- | 


human knowlendge, were published in Germany during | 


: p es ‘ee : eR 5 , no wee 
He seems really to think he has, and that of itself is the , Oregun passed the Knicke:bocker at_ 13 minutes past 


Exections—Maine. Anderson, the Democratic eg; s 
didate. is elected Governor by the people. The Whigs 
hvve 3 Senators out of 31, and a respectable minoriiy 
of Representatives. ie 

New Hampshire. Another attemptto elect a Repro. 
sentative to Congress from Mr. Hale’s district, fajleg 
Mr. Woodburry wants over 800 vores of a mAjorit : 
time. 

GoLp MINE OF GuaDALoure, in the town of Cosalo, iy, 
Mexico, is supposed to be richest gold mine in the world. 


y this 


An article is going the “grand rounds” of the Papers, 
which says: “It belongsto Signor Yriarte, who refuse 


to work itto any degree of productiveness, because he 
could not dispese of the immense revenue it would yield. 
amounting to several millions of dollars. fe has now 
far more than he wants, and says that his money is saf. 
est under ground.” ‘J'empting, is it not? 

Gaueva. The whole number of inhabitants of Galeng 
is 5,500. 


THe ImMIGRATIONS EXPECTED FROM GERMANY— into 
Texas will not be-realized. ‘he companies formed or 
projected for sending out settlers have failed and aban. 
doned their enterprise. ‘T’he capitalists will not encou. 
rage the scheme under present circumstances. 


LouisvILLE. The population, according to a recent 
census, is 37,218. 


A Lara Macuiye—in Lawrenceburgh, Indiana, turns 
out each week between 100,000 and 150,000 laths of 
superior quality. 


New York anD Eate Rattroap. The subscriptions 
for the stock now amount to $2,350,000—leaving only 
$150,000 to be taken. The dry good merchants of the 
city of New York have taken over the half of the entire 
amount. 


Porato Rot. The disease has appeared in Fraacr, 
and excited much attention. The governinent has or. 
dered an investigation. ‘The agricultural professor :f 
Lieac, Ch. Morren, ascribes the disease to a parasite 
mushroon, extremely thin and prolific. The editors«{ 
the National Intelligencer, state that Wuiizniam Cox. 
macu, of the District of Columbia, communicated his 
_ having discovered the same fact to them more than a year 
‘ago. ‘They add-—‘Evidences of the existence of this 
| parasitical destroyer may be perceived by any one whio 


examines a diseased potato after it has been cvoked.”’ 





Quincy Til., contains at te present time, a population 
|of 4,007 souls; of which, 66 are free negroes and inula. 
toes. 
| Sreampoat Irems. The Lezingion, from Weston io 

St. Louis, snayged and sunk on the 16th ult.—vessel va 
lued at $8,000, a total li gs. Also, 132 hhds. tobacco, 70 
bales hemp, and other va.uables of cargo. 


| Tne Steamer Great Britain. John Bull seems cis 
‘appointed at not having produced So great an impressivn 
by parading the Leviathan steamship amongst us. A 
writer observes that ‘‘ihe general impression amongst 
the Americans is, that she is not so large as they expect: 
ed. Idont know what they would have. To be sure, 
she is notso lung as soime of the North river boats,”— 
| “her model is not greatly admired, and they call it clumsy. 
| On the whole, she has not made such a sensation as per 
| haps her proprietors expected, and is not considered heve 
jas agsafe boat. People in America wil! prefer the Boston 
s‘eamers or the packets to her.” 
| Tne Hvupson Sreamers. The new steamer Oregon 
made her first trip to Albany on Friday last. She left she 
| Battery at the same time the Knickerbocker and Empice 
lett the dock at Courtlandt street—all starting at the dis 
charge of a rocket. Starting precisely at 7 o'clock, the 
land the Empire at 33 minutes past. She arrived at We> 
'Point at 9.54; Pougiikeepsie at 11.10; Kingston atl, 
, Hudson at 1.30, and reached Albany at fifty minutes 
| past 3, twenty five minutes ahead of the Knickerbocket 


At Philadelphia, 107; of which 24 were under one year; | and thirty five before the Empire. These three boe's 


11 were persons of color, 3 slaves; 


5 died of consumption. 


which are hereafter to ran on the Hudson, are among tic 


At St. Lowis, week ending 22d ult, 62; ot which 13 | progt splendid on American waters.—WV. Y, Courier. 


were under one year. 


ninated his life by shooting himself on the 22d ult. 
At New Orleans, during the week, ending the 24th ult., 
49; ten less than the week before On the 23d Sept. re- 





i heal hy. 
jto return. Notwune case of yellow fever then existed. 
! 


lot his age, 


public stations ty which he was elected by the citizeus of 
bis county, correctly and satisfactorily, and was, at the | els to the acre. 
| time of his death, one of the best practical land surveyors 


in the United States. : 


| Marvyziayp Exection—The election ia Anne Arun- 


del County being exceedingly close, the resut was nct| 
ascertained when we made up the preceding pages— | 
we have since learned that Messrs. Johnson and Kent, | 


whigs, and Messrs. Morris, Murry, and Franklin, Lo- 
cus, are elected 

This gives the Locos 39 
Somerset and Worcester io be heard from. 


sion here is, t.at the House will stand 43 whig:, 39 locos. 


Judge Joun Wuire, of Richmond, Ky., late speaker | 
of the house of representatives, of the United States, of 
which, previous to his recent appointment as judze of the | 
circuit court, for ten years, he had been a represensative, 
ina state of ill-health and derangernent of intellect, termi- 


| ported by the board of health, officially, that the city was 
On the 24th, the Courier invites all absentces 


At his residence, near Millsboro’, Delaware, on Satur- 
i day, the 13.h Sept., GeorGe Frame, Esq., iu the 48ih year | E ROP. ~ ey , ae 
He performed the duties of a member of | of a farmer in Fulton county, Iitinois, having harves'e 


St. Louis Rep.—An Anti- Bank Soctety has been form 
ed in Eagle Creek precinct, L» Salle county, Illinos— 
the principal pledge of which Association is, ‘that the 
will refuse and reject in their business all bank no'es 
| orders, or other form of scrip or obligatory writing, eithe! 
| written, printed, or engraved fur the purpose of ecirci' 

tion as money, and to use the constitutional current) 
'and no other, from and after the first day of November 
1345.” 
| Wreart anp Frovur. The packet ship, Levant. tos 
lout 18,000 bush. wheat and 1000 bbls. flour from Phie 
| delphia for Liverpool. 


| Wueat Crop. The Allon Telegraph gives a stateme! 


487 bushels wheat off ot eight acres—averaging 61 bus!" 
This exceeds any thing we have i) 
| with. 
| WvoL_—aA letter from Ontario County N. Y. 23d S¢? 
‘says most of the wool in this county has been sold ,—!"" 
la iittle, directly to the Eastern manutacturers,—w! ©’ 
in some devree accounts for their withdrawal trom yout 
marhet. Eleven thousand pounds mixed wev !- é 
sold to a Rhode Irland manufacturer at 335. 


| been - . : 
The 10,000 Ibs. before referred to, part from Line” 


Ib. 


Members—with Dorchester, | sold ai: 37c. in Richmond%o same manufacturer; © 
The impres- | [bs. common sold at 233c; a prime lot sald at Gen“ 


last weels at 50c. 
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